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From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 

That forever 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of hopes far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart; 
Till at length in books recorded. 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IN BERLIN. 

The audience waited impatiently. The third 
number on the programme was due. Back of 
the stage all was commotion. 

"Oh, Signorina, Signorina, I can't go on — I 
shall surely fail. Oh, please skip my song!** 
cried a young girl in distressed tones. 
' "But, my dear, you disappoint me, you 
humble me — ^you, my best pupil, whom I have 
so counted on ! There, there, my dear ! Herr 
Professor comes. Be calm, Katie mine; don't 
disappoint your teacher. Go — sing for these 
Germans, and show them, as you can, little lark, 
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10 EUGENE NORTON. 

that the Italians only can bring out real music. 
There, my brave little American; now you will 
sing, and I will be so proud of my little bird." 

So talked and comforted the warm-hearted 
little Italian teacher, employed in the Conserva- 
torium. 

"Is not Fraulein ready?" The big German 
professor spoke bluffly and in German. He 
frowned on the evident display of nerves. 

Ah, these Americans !" he was wont to say. 
All nerves, emotions, feelings ! Nothing great 
can come out of America." 

"Yes, yes, Herr Professor," answered the 
Italian teacher for her pupil. 

"Go, Fraulein ; go, dear," and the girl passed 
out alone on to the stage. 

It was her first appearance. She stood a 
moment, and the sea of faces swayed before her. 
The accompanist began the prelude. The girl's 
head swam. The music, the audience, every- 
thing, seemed far away. A mist came over her 
vision; she knew she ought to begin, but she 
could not. 

Gradually the audience came back, as indi- 
viduals now, and she saw many faces. Her 
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eyes wandered again, and the faces all became 
converged into one face. A pair of calm, mas- 
terful gray eyes met hers and held her as by 
force. Her brain cleared; again the accom- 
panist began the prelude, and this time at the 
right moment she struck her note — ^rich, full, 
perfect. She sang straight through to the end, 
never taking her eyes from their keeper. She 
sang to those eyes, and knew not that she sang 
the soul of the man into thralldom. 

A hush followed the wonderful song, then a 
storm of applause ( for the Germans appreciate 
music even from an American), and cries of 
"Bravo ! bravo !'' filled the air. 

The room, the lights, the people, all came 
back to the girl, but the eyes were gone. 

Herr Professor was bowing low and kissing 
her hand and leading her off the stage. Sig- 
norina had her in her arms. "There, there, my 
own little bird," she was saying. And the 
young girl was crying, all before she could real- 
ize what had happened. 

The storm of applause and cries of apprecia- 
tion had not abated. "Fraulein must sing 
again," said Herr Professor, bowing and smil- 
ing and showing very white teeth. 
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'Oh, I can't, indeed, I can't," cried the girl. 

'No, no, Herr Professor, she couldn't," in- 
sisted Signorina. "See, the child is nervous, 
overwrought ; she couldn't sing a note now." 

Herr Professor said she must. He stormed. 
He beat his head against the wall. He tore his 
hair. 

"Ach, Gott!" he exclaimed. "She must. 
Fraulein is mad. She must." 

The girl only clung the more piteously to 
Signorina. "Let me go home, please, dear good 
Signorina Spini. Oh, please call my carriage." 

Herr Kreutzer continued to tear his hair and 
rave. Still, something must be done. He 
stepped out on to the stage. The applause 
ceased. 

"Fraulein," he began, "is not well and begs 
to be excused from making a second appearance 
to-night. In fact, she has already been sent 
home." 

Such was Catherine Musgrave's first appear- 
ance in Berlin, after two years' study in the 
Conservatorium. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE HOME-COMING. 

The day following Catherine's night of tri- 
umph was a sad one for Signorina Spini. A 
cable dispatch came from New York bidding 
Catherine set sail for home. 

"Ah me ! My best pupil ! Just getting where 
she does me credit, and then to leave me ! Ah, 
Fraulein, it's a pity, a pity!" wailed the little 
teacher. 

Even bluff old Herr Kreutzer entered his 
protest. "Fraulein has a voice. If Fraulein's 
father knew he surely would not order Frau- 
lein home." 

Catherine was very pale. "If my father has 
sent for me I must go," was all she said. 

"I will write him a letter and tell him all the 
possibilities in Fraulein's voice.' Then, per- 
haps, Fraulein can come back," Herr Kreutzer 

insisted. 
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14 EUGENE NORTON. 

"Thank you, you are very kind. I hope I 
may return," Catherine answered. Then she 
passed into the music-room for a last talk with 
Signorina Spini. 

The following week she sailed for New 
York. 

Catherine Musgrave, naturally a buoyant, 
merry-hearted girl, was sad and depressed at 
the thought of returning home. With an ap- 
petite for joy and pleasure which caused her to 
spring brightly into the sunshine of life if half 
an opportunity were afforded her, she had been 
doomed by the hardness of her father to a 
stormy existence from her childhood. Thomas 
Musgrave was a hard, unyielding Scotchman. 
He had early broken the life and spirit of his 
sensitive little French wife, whose only present 
consolation was the church, and whose only 
mission she felt to be that of helping her daugh- 
ters not to offend their father. She lived in 
constant fear of her husband's outbursts of pas- 
sion, which came from no apparent reason, and 
which all her care could not forestall. 

It had been a great relief to have Catherine 
in Europe, for she was a hard girl to manage. 
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She was a queer mixture. With all the sensi- 
tiveness of her mother she had much of her 
father's daring ; much of his old Scotch pluck. 
When her mother said it was God's will she 
should suffer, that she might be purified in the 
furnace heat, that she might live nearer God, 
the divine light in the mother's face seemed 
only to arouse defiance in Catherine. Her dark 
eyes caught fire and she became terrible to her 
timid mother. Though kind of heart and gen- 
erous of impulse, she was as unmanageable as 
her father. 

Thus the mother looked with no little un- 
easiness on her daughter's return. She could 
stand it for herself ; but to have Catherine, her 
darling baby girl, so buoyant, so perfect in her 
physical beauty, so full of spirit — to have her 
thwarted, cowed, made miserable, it nearly 
broke her heart. 

Catherine enjoyed the trip across the ocean 
and was the merriest-hearted girl aboard, in 
spite of the clouds just ahead of her. Again 
and again she said to herself, "I will not dis- 
please papa. I will do everything he wishes. 
I will be happy yet. . These two years shall not 
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end it all." But alas for her good resolutions ! 
She had been home hardly twenty-four hours 
when she had him in a towering rage. The 
letter sent by Herr Kreutzer pleased him very 
much, for he wished his family to appear well. 
He was particular about this point, even to the 
matter of dress, and no member of his house- 
hold dare appear in anything but the most fash- 
ionable apparel. 

It happened the very day of Catherine's 
home-coming. After luncheon Mr. Musgrave 
left his family alone and they fell to discussing 
many things of interest that had transpired dur- 
ing Catherine's absence. Her married sister 
\yas there with her little daughter, and also a 
distant cousin who was visiting them. 

They were all laughing merrily over Cath- 
erine's description of her various adventures, 
when the door was suddenly thrown open and 
Mr. Musgrave stood glowering upon them, a 
piece of music in his hand. "Is this the way I 
am treated I After the two years I have kept 
you abroad, the gold flowing like water through 
your hands ! — when you come home I can't get 
so much as an old ballad out of you! — You, 
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who cost me a cool five thousand dollars this 
year !" he thundered. 

"Oh, papa ! I didn't know you wanted me to 
sing." The tears came into Catherine's eyes. 
This only angered him the more. 

"Didn't know I wanted you to sing, hey? 
Well, what in the devil did you think I kept you 
in Berlin for ?" And he fairly shook the music 
in her face. 

"Now, Professor Kreutzer says you can sing. 
Come, show me either that you can, or that he's 
an old scoundrel, begging my silver." 

Catherine arose and followed her father. 
The rest of the family, silent, subdued, followed 
also into the music-room. 

She was pale and trembling. She took the 
music, and recognized it to be an old Scotch 
ballad she had often heard her father hum when 
she was a little child. He had a good voice and 
was a fair judge of music. 

"There, now. Show us some of your lark- 
singing," he said, sarcastically it seemed to 
Catherine. ' 

She sat down at the piano. Her throat was 
dry and hard, her eyes were filled with tears. 
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and she trembled all over. Weakly she played 
the prelude, but she could not utter a sound. 
Again and again she tried — she must sing. 
She struck the first note and knew it was false. 
Her voice broke. 

By this time her father was in a terrible pas- 
sion. He snatched the piece of music from the 
piano and hurled it to the floor. 

"And so that's how you sing, is it? That's 
what I've paid my money for, that ! that ! that !" 
pointing to her in scorn. • 

Catherine dropped her head forward on the 
piano lid and made no answer. 

"Lock this room," he commanded, turning 
on his thoroughly frightened wife. "Lock it, 
I say. I will have no squeaking around in here 
to remind me of the money I have wasted. I'll 
sell the piano. I'll — ," but the enraged man 
could find no further words to express his ire, 
and went stamping out of the room, slamming 
the door after him. 

No one had dared to go near Catherine while 
he was present, but now the mother sprang in- 
stantly to her child. 
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"Katie, darling, mamma's little girl! Oh, 
my God, she has fainted !" 

They lifted her tenderly to the couch. The 
mother bathed her in her tears. Water and 
wine were brought, but it was a long time be- 
fore the big eyes opened, — so big, so browi^, 
so sad. 

"Poor little mamma." She sighed and closed 
her eyes again. Notwithstanding the nervous 
convulsions from which she suffered all the 
afternoon, she must force herself to dress for 
dinner. Mrs. Musgrave helped select one of 
her prettiest gowns and touched up her color 
that she might not again displease her father by 
looking pale. And, strange contradiction of 
human nature, he was in a fine mood, compli- 
mented his daughter on her appearance and told 
her of a launch party she was to join that even- 
ing, and that invitations were out for her first 
party. She was really to make her debut in 
society. 

This was Catherine's home-coming. 

Several weeks later Thomas Musgrave re- 
marked to his wife at dinner, "You may begin 
packing to-morrow. We will leave town the 
last of the week," 
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Catherine hailed this announcement with de- 
light. They had always spent their summers 
at Ocean Grove, where her father had a pretty 
place, and she had been wondering how long it 
would be before they could leave the city. 
Their friends had been leaving for the past two 
weeks. 

Catherine entered into the details of packing 
with great ardor. She was looking forward 
to a most delightful summer, for she was "out" 
now, and reveled, in imagination, in the yet 
mysterious delights of a young lady in society. 

Once settled in their summer home, she 
and her mother found little time for brood- 
ing over domestic difficulties. It is true Mr. 
Musgrave was ever present, and he did not 
leave his temper in the city with his business. 
Still, his outbursts were less frequent and he 
could not altogether spoil Catherine's pleasure. 
A girl of eighteen can enjoy intervals between 
the tortures with an enthusiasm that seems to 
belie the suffering. She missed her music — 
she had a passionate love for it — ^but she never 
felt tempted to touch a piano. Her friends 
owed all their knowledge of her gift to the even- 
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ings spent on the water, when her voice would 
break forth in all its power and beauty, and she 
would sing, unasked, hour after hour. 

She was much admired and had many pro- 
posals of marriage, but for some reason she felt 
only a friendly regard for the young men who 
poured out their love at her shrine. No one 
seemed to come near the portals of her heart. 

"You're just the dearest fellow, Dick," she 
said to young Richard Sparrow, just graduated 
from Yale with honors, with all the world be- 
fore him, "and I almost do love you, Dick, but 
something keeps me from it. I am sorry. I 
wish I loved you." 

And to Thomas Reynard, junior partner in 
a prosperous law firm, who said something of 
asking her father's consent to win her, "Oh 
please, dear Mr. Reynard, don't ask papa. He 
might make me marry you and that would be 
dreadful for us both; indeed it would, Mr. 
Reynard.".^ Someway, the men who proposed 
to her loved her all the better after she refused 
them. She had such a way, they said. 

Had you been on the beach at Ocean Grove, 
during this summer, you would have seen one 
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individual, at least, who would have arrested 
your attention by his very grotesqueness, — tall, 
thin, gaunt, with crooked bow legs, squint eyes 
very close together, light sandy hair and a wob- 
bling, uneasy walk, a man of perhaps forty-five 
years. You would instantly have said, "This 
man has no matrimonial desires or he would 
not risk his chances by appearing thus." But, 
had you been told he was rich, you, like many 
other Americans at this resort, would no doubt 
have been able to veil his crooked legs, see 
depths in his pale eyes, give firmness to his tot- 
tering steps and clothe him in many attractions 
concealing the natural man. Such is the magic 
of money. 

James Leaming was an old-time friend of the 
Musgraves and was spending the summer as 
their guest. His father had been a boyhood 
friend of Thomas Musgrave. Thus the fami- 
lies had seen much of each other until the 
elder Leaming's death, some five years previous 
to this time, when the son followed his invest- 
ments West. This was his first visit East, and 
while the young people of Catherine's particu- 
lar set considered him a horrid intrusion, Cath- 
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erine treated him with that kindliness usual 
with her and which is the natural manner of 
one toward a friend remembered from earliest 
childhood. He had made little impression 
upon her one way or the other, but she had been 
taught to respect him. 

The mammas of marriageable daughters were 
much put out that these daughters could not 
see the charms of James Learning, but always 
wished him miles away when a trip was planned 
and he had to be included The girls had an 
unspoken understanding by which he was 
evenly distributed among them, and woe be 
unto any girl who shirked in her attentions to 
the gentleman. He came to be the butt of all 
their jokes. "Daddy Learning" wondered at 
his apparent popularity and decided that he 
must be growing more attractive every day. 
His little eyes gleamed in satisfaction and he 
became fairly juvenile. 

The happy day came, however, when he must 
depart for the West. Catherine and her 
friends bade him good-bye at the station with 
many regrets and wishes for his return the next 
summer, for which the young men scolded the 
girls right soundly. " 'Daddy Learning' is not 
such a bad fellow, after all," they said. 

8 



CHAPTER III. 

ONE SUMMER. 

The summer was passing all too rapidly for 
the merry-hearted young people of Catherine's 
particular set at Ocean Grove. Bathing in the 
surf of the Atlantic, wheeling, driving, tennis, 
all the pleasures that belong to a summer on the 
Atlantic coast, conspired to make this summer 
a memorable one to Catherine. 

It was the week of the tennis tournament. 
Catherine and her friends had been playing ten- 
nis all the afternoon with much spirit, when, 
tired and warm, she left the grounds with Tom 
Hackett to seek shade and rest under some 
great oak trees. They made a pretty picture — 
she perched in the dividing trunk of the old 
tree, where nature had made her an easy seat, 
her pretty, white arms back of her black, 
roguish head; handsome Tom Hackett 

sprawled on the ground at her feet. 

34 
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"Tell me, Kate," he was saying, "do — do 
you love any one?'* 

Catherine slowly shook her head. 

"Have you ever loved any one ?" 

"Yes, and no. The truth is, Tom, I don't 
know. I had a queer experience once.'' 

"All queer experiences are not love, Katie." 

"Of course, Tom, but listen. I'll tell you 
about this. One night I was singing at the 
G)nservatorium. I was frightened and about 
to fail when I felt myself supported by a pair 
of gray eyes." 

"Oh ho. How very Svengali-ish," said 
Tom, sarcastically. 

"Very well, I'll not tell you another thing 
about it." Catherine darted up to return to 
the tennis court ; but Tom caught her wrist and 
held her. 

"Yes, please do. I am jealous of all eyes, 
Katie. Forgive me." 

"Well, all right. Besides, this was before I 
ever heard of Svengali, so you needn't be ac- 
cusing me." 

"Never again," he solemnly swore. 
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"Well, that's all there is to it. I felt the sup- 
port of his eyes and that was the way I got 
through the song. There was something about 
his eyes that haunted me for days. Often I can 
see them now. They seem to master me, but 
it's such a kind mastery. It rests me to see 
those eyes." 

"Did you never meet the possessor of those 
matchless eyes ?" 

"No, I left soon afterward." 

"And you love that man whom you never 
met and whose eyes only you could identify?" 

"I didn't say I loved him." 

"Katie, they were my eyes, I swear they 
were. I was there that night, I heard you 
sing. I sat, O where did I sit? — " 

"Tom Hackett, you big goosie, your eyes 
are as black as ink, and you haven't been in 
Europe for two years. Oh! Oh! Tommy 
Hackett!" and before he could stop her she 
bounded off to the tennis court. 

After the game, the players were resting 
under the great trees, drinking tea lazily. 

"What do you think?" Mr. Hackett began. 
"Kate has been telling me about her being in 
love." 
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^Oh, tell us all, Katie," cried the girls. 
'Yes, do tell us what broke your heart. I'd 
really like to know," said Dick Sparrow. 

"You'd never guess," said Catherine, with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

"Never ! Please tell us." 

"Well, 'twas Daddy Learning." 

A howl of derision went up from the little 
company. 

"Bandy-legged!" 

"Cross-eyed !" 

"Knock-kneed !" 

"Bald-headed !" 

"Pigeon-toed !" 

"Stuttering giraffe !" 

Exclaimed one after another. 

"Anything more, young gentlemen? Well, 
don't ask a girl whom she loves and then be 
surprised at her answer. Love is blind, they, 
say." 

"Katie, Katie," screamed Laura Coster, 
"why do you say such dreadful things?" 

"She couldn't possibly mean it?" Dick whis- 
pered inquiringly to Mable Long. 

"Mean it ! Kate never means znything" 
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"Oh, girls, there's the postman." Away they 
all flew for the letters, leaving the men lazily 
smoking. 

A gleam of mischief was in Catherine's eyes 
when she returned, reading her letter, but she 
looked up quite demurely. 

"A love letter, I'll bet a horse," said Tom 
Hackett. 

"Girls, you shan't one of you read your let- 
ters unless you read them aloud," proclaimed 
Dick Sparrow. 

"Then listen, old curiosity," said Catherine, 
and she forthwith began to read : 

"My Dear Katie : 

Little do you realize the hearts you have 
made captive this summer. Did you know, 
Katie dear, that I loved you all through the 
summer? Yes, Katie, and I have loved you 
from a little girl. When I heard of your re- 
turn from Europe I immediately arranged my 
business so I could pass the summer near you. 
I meant then to press my suit, but when I found 
you so surrounded by admirers I grew timid 
and dared not speak. Thus I left you inno- 
cent of the havoc you made of my heart. Katifc, 
my love for you is the growth of years. Think 
how I have watched you from a little girl and 
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said, *She will be mine. I'll wait for her.' Say 
you will marry me, Katie, and make me the 
happiest of men. 

"In impatience I await your reply. 

"Yours, 

"James Leaming.^' 



"Boys, that's the man I love," she an- 
nounced, in conclusion, with great solemnity. 

"Kate, that's cruel of you," protested Dick. 

"Wh^t, to love James ?" 

"No, to jest that way of love. Honest 
affection should at least be respected. Girls 
are certainly heartless." 

"I never saw such a fellow. There's no 
pleasing you," said Catherine, petulantly. 
"Come here, Toodles, I'll love you and only 
you," she said, giving Baby Bell, who had wan- 
dered from her nurse, a great hug. "You love 
Aunt Katie, don't you, darling?" 
Tourse I does," answered Baby. 
And if Auntie Kate wants to marry Daddy 
Leaming, you'll adopt him right into the family 
and call him Uncle Daddy, won't you ?" 

Baby nodded her head as though her sweet 
approval was all that was necessary. 
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"There, you darling, mil along now to 
Nursie." 

Baby Bell did run along and took her part in 
the drama. 

Going into the house, she met her grand- 
father. Now, this contradictory old gentle- 
man had a very tender place for Baby Bell in 
his otherwise hard old heart. He took, her up 
in his arms, and carrying her into the library, 
sat down in his big easy chair for a visit with 
his little favorite. 

"What has Baby ,Bell been doing all the 
afternoon?" 

"I's been out wis Aunty Kate, and — ^Dick — 
and — and — ^Tom and — Nellie — ^and — " 

Grandpa laughed. 

"You seem on intimate terms with these 
young ladies and gentlemen, my dear." 

Baby nodded her head with a satisfactory air. 

"What did they say and do?" he went on 
idly. 

She swallowed very hard and fast for a few 
minutes. 

"They — ^they laughed at Auntie Kate, — 'cos 
3he's going to marry Daddy Leaming 'nen 
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he'll be my Uncle Daddy Learning. Auntie 
Kate said so." 

He started up at this news, then reflecting a 
moment, led the baby on to more talk. 

"Did Auntie Kate get a letter from James 
Leaming, to-day?" 

"Yes, and he loves Auntie Kate, and we love 
Auntie Kate, too, don't we, grandpa?" said 
Baby, with charming irrelevancy. 

"Yes, yes, but tell grandpa, did Katie say she 
would marry James Leaming?" 

"Yes, and everybody laughed." 

He suddenly put the baby down and she ran 
on out, little dreaming the mischief she had 
done. 

A half hour later, Catherine, singing in the 
garden, received a message from her father 
summoning her to the library. 

She hastily responded and found him in a 
very forbidding mood. 

"Catherine," he began, "I understand you 
have a letter from James Leaming." 

"Yes, papa." 

"Let me see it," he commanded. 
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She handed him the letter. He read it care- 
fully. 

"Catherine, have you engaged yourself, or 
thought of doing so, to any of these young 
jack-a-napes that you put in so much time 
with?" 

'No, papa.' 

'Do you love any one ?' 

'No, papa, no one that I know — ^^ 

"There, there, no quibbling. Of coursi you 
don't love some one you don't know. Well, 
then, Catherine, listen : you must accept James 
Leaming." 

The girl turned deathly pale. 

"Sit down, sit down, Catherine, and write as 
I direct you. Here, take this pen, — ^now be- 
gm— 

"But, papa, I — I don't want to marry him, I 
don't love him," she protested. 

"Don't love him! Don't want to marry 
him ! Who in h — do you love ? Who do you 
want to marry ? No one, by your own confes- 
sion,'* thundered the old gentleman, now in a 
rage. "Oh, these American daughters ! After 
a lifetime of work and worry. After thou- 
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sands of dollars spent in education, in travel, 
in God only knows what, to have my daughter 
nothing more than a spoiled child! Telling 
me she don't want to do what I know to be 
best, and with no reason! 'Catherine, you are 
no woman, — ^you are as thoughtless after all 
my care as that baby out there. / know what's 
best for you. / know what you ought to do, 
and by the eternal hills you shall do it I" He 
fairly shook with rage. "Take up that pen 1" 

She mechanically obeyed. 

"Tell James you appreciate his offer, and that 
you will accept, having your father's consent.*' 

She did as she was bid. When she had fin- 
ished the letter her father took it, enclosed it in 
an envelope and bade her address it. After 
she had finished the last detail he took it from 
her. 

"Now, go to your mother, Catherine, and tell 
her to order everything packed. We go up to 
town to-morrow." 

She left the room without another word. 
Plans had been made and invitations accepted 
for two weeks more of gaiety ; but this man of 
iron was never known to relent or consider 
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aught but his own wishes, so no questions were 
asked. The packing was immediately begun. 

Catherine turned the situation over and over 
in her mind. If only she could support herself 
she would run away ; but she knew no way to 
earn a dollar. She felt frozen, numbed. She 
could not think clearly. "How shall I escape ? 
How shall I escape?'.' The question ran 
through her mind day and night, but no an- 
swer offered itself. She might take one of her 
men friends into her confidence, but that would 
humiliate her and the household. To the 
world Thomas Musgrave was a grand old 
Scotchman. "Your father is simply charm- 
ing." How often had she heard these words 
from the lips of her friends! And she had 
always smiled at their praise. She now felt 
like telling every one how hard, how cruel, her 
father really was ; but the habit of a lifetime is 
not easily broken, even in the direst straits. 

Once settled again in New York, Thomas 
Musgrave was such an old bear that he made 
it much easier for his daughter to contemplate 
her proposed marriage. The thought of get- 
ting permanently away from him was a degree 
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of consolation. She even began to be curious 
about the great West. To take a slight inter- 
est in the thought that James Learning had 
loved her from a little child. A tolerant feel- 
ing came over her. It would bring peace at 
any rate. She stopped trying to get out of it 
all and submitted so patiently that her mother 
could not understand her usually turbulent 
daughter. 

The trousseau was ordered, and the mar- 
riage was to take place in six weeks from the 
time of their return to town. Catherine had not 
told her friends of her engagement. She 
shrank from it when she remembered her own 
light jesting; but now she could keep it no 
longer. Her father would announce it on the 
morrow. She shuddered at the thought of it. 

She had been busy all day with dressmakers 
and shopping. After dinner she slipped away 
to her own room. Presently she heard a gentle 
foot-fall on the stairway and her mother joined 
her. 

"Can I brush your hair for you, dearie ?" her 
mother asked tenderly. 
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"Yes, mamma dear. Whatever will I do 
when I have no mamma to baby me ? I missed 
you so dreadfully when I was in Europe. I am 
an awful baby, mamma." 

"You will always be my baby girl, Katie. 
How soft and long your hair is, child. Here, 
slip on your robe and be quite comfortable. 
Ah, my pretty little Katie, you change very lit- 
tle as the years go by." This doting little 
French mother really almost spoiled her daugh- 
ter, but it was not strange. She had little else 
to take comfort in. 

"Is my little girl as contented in this mar- 
riage as she seems? Tell mamma just how 
you feel about it." 

"Well, mamma, at first I was wild. I 
thought papa a perfect brute, — and he is, too, 
mamma," she said, with a confiding flash of her 
dark eyes. 

"Hush, little daughter, your father means 
well." 

"Well, mamma, we won't talk about that be- 
cause we could never agree. I feel this way, 
mamma. We know James is kind and good, 
and it's nice to think that he has loved me ever 
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since I was a little girl. That's romantic, 
mamma. And then I can take up my music 
again. I do love that, mamma dear. It will 
all be new and different out West. I will have 
a sweet home, and maybe, mamma dear, I will 
have a little girl of my own to love. You know 
I have been a great comfort to you. Petit 
mere" 

The mother smiled through her tears. 
"Yes, dear child." 

"And James will always love me, and I will 
love him, after a while, because he is not like 
papa. I wish," she added impulsively, "he 
was handsome like papa. Did you love papa 
very, very much when you were married to 
him?" 

"Yes, child, I was deeply in love with your 
father." 

"Then you were such a happy bride !" cried 
Catherine, eagerly, "but, oh, mamma, you have 
never been happy since. So you see," she went 
on after a short pause, "I may not be such a 
happy bride, but my marriage may turn out a 
happy one in the end. It's a good marriage, 
papa says." 
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"Yes, dear, yes. We are sure it's all for the 
best," assured the mother. 

"But we know papa is cruel," persisted 
Katie, with the least of a pitiful sob in her 
voice, as her mother kissed her good night. 

But what neither did know until long years 
afterward was that the father had all along 
been actuated by a generous motive: that the 
business panic under which men were tottering 
and falling all around him, had him, this man 
of iron, in its terrible grasp, and knowing him- 
self to be on the verge of ruin, he hastened to 
marry his daughter to a man whom he had 
reason to believe to be still untouched by the 
financial panic. 




CHAPTER IV. 

JUST AN AMERICAN GIRL. 

In Berlin, in one of the cheaper restaurants, 
three medical students had ordered dinner. 

"Well, the year is nearly ended, and I'm 
glad," said the most talkative one of the group, 
whom his friends called Blair. 

"Yes, I wish we were to sail on the 'City of 
Paris' next week. I'm almost sorry about 
those extra lectures. Still, I wouldn't miss 
them for a good deal," added Ned Dixon. 

"Not a word to say, Norton ? Honest, now, 
own up. Wouldn't you relish the sight of your 
native heath just as much as the rest of us ?" 

The man addressed as Norton merely smiled. 
Then he added, speaking quietly, "No. I'm in 
no hurry. I fancy if I could afford it I would 
go on forever here." 

"Oh, come off, Norton, you don't mean to say 
you're not dying to open an office and put out 
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your shingle. I shall locate in New York," 
continued Blair. "Do you still think of Chi- * 
cago, Dixon?" 

"Well, my mind isn't fully made up. I want 
to travel a while first." 

"Lucky dog!" said Blair. "I wish I had a 
maiden aunt to die and leave me the where- 
withal that I might consult my tastes. I would 
travel a bit myself; but I must get down to 
business. Norton, have you made up your mind 
yet about going in with me in New York? You 
can't do better, old fellow." 

Norton laughed. "I know it, Blair. You 
could do the social end of the string." 

"Thanks," said Blair, dryly. 

Norton colored. "Pardon, old fellow, I 
didn't mean that. I thought only of your so- 
cial g^ft as an advantage to us in bringing pa- 
tients. You would build up a practice, Blair, 
quicker than I. You know it." 

"That's just why I want you. I will build 
it up and you will keep it up. See? By the 
way, I've invitations to a recital to-night at the 
Conservatorium. Won't you both come along 
and hear some embryo greatness ?" 
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"I should enjoy it," said Norton. 

"I shan't promise to enjoy it, but I'll go 
along," said Dixon. They set out in the direc- 
tion of the Conservatorium. 

Eugene Norton, the most distinguished look- 
ing man of the three, was tall and well built, 
with clear gray eyes, that always seemed look- 
ing beyond, a fair, pale complexion, and light 
brown hair showing the slightest tendency to 
curl and growing well back from his forehead. 
Often, when spoken to, he would arouse him- 
self suddenly as if he had been dreaming, and 
you would realize that he had not been with 
you. This was sometimes aggravating to his 
friends, who would say, "Oh, Norton, come 
home. Let Africa alone awhile." Then he 
would smile and try to be very attentive. The 
same trait had worried his mother when he 
was a little child and she had tried to break up 
his habit of dreaming. 

Eugene Norton loved to watch the stars at 
night, though he was no astronomer and knew 
not one star from another. "They speak to 
me," he said. He loved to wander alone in the 
country. Once, while in his native home, he 
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traveled to the far West and lived several 
months on the great desert plains and among 
eternal hills. He drank in the wonderful air, 
and watched the colors of the sky and hills, and 
the great, undulating plains, until he felt that 
he had never truly lived till he had found this 
strangest, most wonderful, most mystic of all 
God's land creations. 

He would lie by the hour in the sand, under 
the scorching rays of the sun, and follow the 
movements of the crawling things that traveled 
over the earth, leaving their footsteps behind 
them in delicately traced patterns, each differ- 
ent in design from the others, each one perfect. 
A feeling of ecstasy would possess him. He 
marveled more and more at the wisdom of the 
God who had created all life. And in that 
wide, limitless hill country he had stretched 
out his strong arms to Heaven, his head bared, 
and looking up into the vast dome, so unflecked 
by cloud, said to the Creator of all : "O God, 
my life is Thine, I consecrate it. Thou guidest 
the stars in the heavens, the flowers of the 
earth — guide Thou me." As he remained 
standing thus, the hush of evening stole over 
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him ; the light of the skies changed to a purple 
hue, and all the hills and plains blended in with 
the sky. The meadow larks began cooing 
softly to their mates. As his gaze wandered 
from the sky to the earth his strong arms fell 
at his sides, and he touched a little child who 
had wandered there and, seeing him rapt, had 
waited. 

"There is a drate big splinter in my foot," 
the child sobbed. He straightway sat down, 
took the child in his arms, and whilje soothing 
him took out his knife and tenderly removed 
the tormentor; then gathered the little bare- 
footed thing up in his arms and carried him to 
his home, the tent of a contractor. 

A letter reached him that evening. It said : 






Dear Old Chap : 
Fearing you have fallen dreaming and for- 
gotten to wake up, I'll just remind you that it's 
nearly time for us to set sail for Europe if we 
are to be there for the fall lecture course. You 
can't make it in the world of medicine these 
days without the finish a post-graduate course 
in the old world gives one. And if you can't or 
won't appreciate the tone it gives a fellow to 
study in Europe, then come on for the sake of 
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real knowledge, for I don't doubt there are 
things even you could learn in Berlin. Don't 
give us the slip, old fellow ; we want you with 
us. 

"Yours eternally, 

"Blair.'' 

Eugene smiled. He had not forgotten their 
plans at commencement time the previous 
spring, but he had not realized how near at 
hand the time of departure was. So he packed 
his belongings and boarded the east-bound 
train. 

On arriving in New York he found his 
friends ready for their departure. They gave 
him a hearty welcome. They liked to have 
him with them. They called him their con- 
science and poked fun at him in many ways, 
but they secretly reverenced him. There was 
something about Eugene Norton different from 
other men. Something that kept a man from 
losing his temper in his presence ; from giving 
way to any of the soul destroying things of life. 
He was an unconscious check on everything 
that was evil. And then, too, he was no idler, 
but an indefatigable delver into all the mys- 
teries of his chosen profession, medicine. 
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The college professors looked upon him in 
their secret hearts as the coming man among 
them. 

He made the most of his winter in Berlin 
and took few evenings away from the work at 
hand. Occasionally he would join his friends 
for an evening, especially if music was to afford 
the entertainment. The hard winter's work was 
drawing to a close now, but Eugene and his 
friends had decided to remain through the sum- 
mer for an extra course of lectures and some 
interesting experiments which they felt they 
could not afford to miss. 

They had worked hard during the winter 
and really needed a vacation. 

**Let us take a couple of weeks' rest," sug- 
gested Blair, as the three friends seated them- 
selves in the music-hall. 

"I'd like to, but I can't afford it," whispered 
Norton. Then they turned their attention to 
the stage. 

The first number on the programme was fair. 
The second not so good. They looked at the 
third name. 

"Catherine Musgrave/' 
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"American," said Blair. 
'And pretty, FU bet a horse," said Dixon. 
'She is a long time coming — ^better be 
pretty — oh, there she is." 

"Gad ! But she's a little beauty," whispered 
Blair. 

"She has forgotten her piece," began Dixon. 

"Be still," whispered Blair, for at that mo- 
ment she began to sing. 

When she finished they breathed deeply and 
looked at each other. Then, "Look at Nor- 
ton," Dixon whispered. 

A light was in Eugene's face as of one who 
had looked on the divine and lived for the first 
time. His breath came softly. He was in an 
ecstasy. His attention had not left the stage. 
He did not even applaud. He just sat there, 
"shining all over," as Blair said afterward. 

The singer did not reappear. The professor 
came out and said she could not sing again ; she 
had gone home. 

Eugene mechanically arose. 

"Where are you going, Norton?" 

"She has gone home," he replied, innocently. 

Blair pulled his coat tails and he sat down 
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again. "Well, there are others to sing/' he 
said. 

But a hush came over both Blair and Dixon. 
' "Old fellow," Blair whispered, "he's hit hard." 

"The first time I ever knew him to look at a 
girl! What will it do to him, do you sup- 
pose ?" 

"The Lord only knows ! Norton ! Think of 
it. Norton ! Lost his head for a girl !" 

"And for just a brown-eyed American girl 
who sings from her soul — just such a girl as 
either of us might fancy and just such a girl 
• as you can see any day in New York." 

"Blair, there is something uncanny about it. 
It isn't natural — for Norton." ^ 

They filed out with the crowd at the close of 
the concert. They were silent all the way 
home, and only when Blair and Dixon said 
"Good night" did Norton rouse himself. 

"What did you say ? Good night ? Oh yes. 
Good night;" and each man went to his own 
room. 



CHAPTER V. 

A WANDERER ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 

Eugene lingered in the neighborhood of the 
Conservatorium on every possible occasion 
after that never-to-be-forgotten night, but he 
was not rewarded by a sight of the girl who had 
so strangely moved him. Finally he mustered 
up the courage to ask for her. 

"Miss Musgrave ? She sailed for New York 
the week following the concert." 

Eugene was stunned. "Blair," he said, go- 
ing immediately to his friend's room, "she's 
gone to America." 

"You don't say!" ejaculated Blair. They 
stared stupidly at each other. 

"If I were to leave now before the course is 
finished I couldn't come back, not for a long 
time, at any rate." 

"By thunder ! old man, you are hot seriously 
thinking of following her to America, now, 
with all your prospects here as they are?" 

48 
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"Yes,' Blair, I am." ' 

"Why, Norton, it's suicidal. She'll keep, 
American girls don't dispose of themselves so 
quick as all that. She's young, Norton ; she's a 
debutante. She'll be out two years anyway 
before she marries. Wait till fall. Then you 
will be in a position to claim her. You can 
settle in New York, cut a big swath, and of 
course you can win her. You, why Norton, 
you're a — big fool ! Pardon me, old chap, but 
you could win any girl." 

Norton seemed oblivious of his friend's 
words. 

"Blair, it isn't so much for myself. The 
child needs me, appeals to me. I feel drawn 
to her constantly, and I must go." 

"Well, then you will go, I suppose," said 
Blair gloomily. "But see here, old man, listen 
to reason. You've never known anything 
about girls, and it's your duty to take the ad- 
vice of those qualified to give it. You're in 
love, Norton, that's plain enough, and being the 
first time you don't know how to take it. What 
would she think of a fellow dropping his work 
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to follow her? You go now and you'll ruin 
your own prospects. Wait till fall, go back a 
graduated M. D. from Berlin, meet her — ^there 
are a thousand ways — ^and you'll win.*" 

Blair secretly judged by his own experience 
that the infatuation would wear off, and he 
honestly desired to do what was best for his 
friend. He was determined Norton should not 
do anything to ruin his professional prospects. 
He felt Norton's greatness, and also what he 
termed his weakness, and determined to save 
him from himself if possible. 

Norton staid on, much against his judgment. 
We often learn, when it is too late, that the 
small, still voice speaking to us in the silence is 
the one to heed, and not those outer, material 
ones pulling and tugging at us. 

When the summer's work was finished and 
the three friends set sail for New York at last, 
Norton's impatience knew no bounds. Slowly, 
slowly, passed the days aboard ship. Norton 
paced up and down and tried to be patient, but 
he felt inclined to take the wheel and hurry the 
ship over the sea. 
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All things end in time, however, and New 
York was reached at last. Norton did not wait 
to register at his hotel. He began at once 
making inquiries which led to his finding Cath- 
erine's street and number. He easily found 
the house. In a less agitated state of mind he 
w6uld probably have noticed the bustle and stir 
about. He noticed nothing. He walked up 
and down in front of the house, hoping she 
would appear. He watched the windows and 
started and stared at every moving figure back 
of those windows. Some carriages drove rap- 
idly up to the door and people began getting 
out. Catherine might be there. His attention 
turned to them. Ah, there she was. "Cather- 
ine, Catherine," he whispered. He trembled 
with joy ; but what was this ? How strangely 
she was dressed — that long veil — and how pale 
she was ! The flowers on her bosom were no 
whiter. And the little white prayer-book — a 
man was handing her out! His brain reeled 
and a film came over his eyes. His heart 
seemed to stop its beating as it was borne in 
upon him that Catherine was a bride. 

Dizzy, reeling, ashen, he joined his friends at 
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the hotel. "What is it, Norton ; for God's sake 
speak," demanded Blair. 

"She's married, Blair. I ought to have 
come," he said brokenly. 

All Blair's self-blame, all his reproaches, 
could not help now. 

It is so easy to advise and so hard to undo 
the result of our meddling. Eugene Norton 
went to his room and gathered together his be- 
longings. He met Blair later at the office.' 

"Good-bye," he said, "I must catch the 
train." 

"Where for?" asked Blair, in a subdued tone. 

"West— the plains." 

"Wait a bit, old fellow, I'll go with you. I 
owe you everything and I'll gladly do it." 

It was a generous offer from Blair, for he 
had his own plans, in the busy metropolis, and 
the great West had no attractions for him. 

"No, Blair, I must be alone. I don't want 
you, for a time. Good-bye." He went on 
out. 

Blair settled in New York City, became 
prominent in his profession and married into 
pne of the best families of the city. 
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Norton became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Only on the great plains of the West, 
with their sage and cactus and toads, could he 
rightly breathe. He seemed not to have am- 
bition in his once loved profession, but settled 
in small towns and country places, attending 
to the sick and disabled and taking whatever 
fee was offered him. 

He now noticed for the first time in his life 
how much misery there was in the world, and 
his interest in the living things extended to the 
people. He sought to rectify matters wherever 
he could. He woke up to the fact at last that 
he was not a single disappointed individual, not 
the only one for whom the light had gone out, 
but that he was but one of a great throng. 
He began to wonder how life could be patched 
up again for all these people. Later he recog- 
nized the futility of helping here and there. 
But for himself, he preferred finding God alone 
when there were so many needy ones crowding 
thick and fast all around. It relieved his own 
heartache to give what help he could, but 
wasn't there some way of changing things on a 
larger scale, that would lighten the burdens of 
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all the great seething masses of people? The 
troubles were not all like his own. Some 
hearts were broken by loss of property. How 
many old people he had seen moved off their 
ranches for a few paltry dollars, a mortgage 
they could not raise ? Then he began to look 
into governmental matters, to read all sides of 
political questions. "What are your politics ?" 
was asked him. "I don't know," he answered, 
"I am searching for the truth." 

He dropped into church sometimes, and he 
said, "This is good for the people. It helps 
them to stand it." Always the people, to him, 
were "standing it," even as he was standing it. 
out in the open starlight or under the cloudland 
of his loved plains. He needed no mediator in 
the shape of a church. 

He had wandered very far West, almost to 
the edge of his great hill-country. It was near- 
ing the end of the third year of his wanderings. 

A little town had started up near the railroad 
that had just been completed across the Cas- 
cades. All the ugly gray sage-land was to be 
redeemed by irrigation. Miles and miles of 
white ditch wended its way down the wide val- 
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ley. The camps of the contractors and engi- 
neers glistened white in the eternal sunshine. 

Eugene Norton looked serenely on this 
scene. "It is well/' he said; "this will make 
cheaper homes for the people." So he cast in 
his lot among them. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IN CAMP. 

Four seasons came and went, leaving Eugene 
only a trifle more sunburnt, to show that he 
had lived another year, when an incident hap- 
pened that quite upset the even tenor of his way. 

A rider, in breathless haste, called at the 
hotel for him. "A man sick, one of the engi- 
neers at the lower camp," he said, all out of 
breath. 

Eugene packed what medicine he might need, 
mounted his little calico cayuse, and followed 

the messenger twenty long miles through the 
dust and heat, under the scorching sun. 

The air fairly quivered with heat. The sky 
was the deepest blue, with soft, white, billowy 
clouds moving ceaselessly, slowly, throwing 
dark shadows that changed and moved with 
the clouds, on the ever monotonous hills. 
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It was well tlie clouds did move. They 
«aved the traveler from the temptation to stop 
with the hills and plains and see if hej too, 
wouldn't become petrified and stand through 
the ages. They saved the scene from a look of 
utter desolation. 

When Eugene reached camp he found the 
patient in a very serious condition. A tent and 
cot were given him and he settled down to stay 
as long as he was needed. 

The engineers soon made his acquaintance 
and gathered in front of Eugene^s tent that first 
evening to talk and smoke. 

Several dogs panted in the narrow shade of 
the tent. The camp was on a homesteader's 
ranch, and the little cabin and the half-dozen 
tents made up the settlement. 

The engineers were a good lot of fellows for 
the most part— college men, some of them, out 
for the first time. 

They were smoking and spinning yarns of 
other days, when a young woman in a pink, 
cotton wrapper and a white sunbonnet came 
out of the cabin and passed over to the well for 
a pitcher of water. Instantly up jumped a 
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slender, blonde fellow, whom the men called 
King, hastened to the well, drew up the water, 
filled the woman's pitcher, and carried it back 
to the cabin for her. They seemed to chat 
pleasantly, as good friends might. Then he 
sat down in her doorway, his great greyhound 
sprawled at his feet, and the sound of laughter 
and the bright voice of the girl came across to 
the men at the tent. 

They had all stopped talking to watch the 
little scene. Several faces looked their disap- 
proval. 

"He's a queer one, that Kingsley, but she's a 
mighty nice little woman," ventured one. 

"Yes, King's queer, — seems like it's the 
queer ones women always like, someway." 

"She certainly had queer taste when she mar- 
ried her husband," said another.' 

"Now, fellows, 'tisn't so strange, her liking 
King, when you come to think of it," put in an 
older man. "There she was, a rich girl, mar- 
ried an old man who lost all his money and 
came to this desert to find a home ; that's plain 
enough, if she hadn't said so one way and an- 
other. There's King, who belongs to. one of 
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the best families of New York. They knew 
each other back there. What if he is an out- 
cast from his family, drunken wretch that we 
know him to be, once he gets in town. He's a 
handsome devil and he's her kind — ^society 
people. Yes, it's perfectly natural they should 
get on." 

"What of the husband?" asked Eugene. 

"He ? O, he's just an old stick, — ^wants his 
pipe and his little glass of whisky, and asks 
nothing more of the world." 

A silence fell on the scene. The shadows 
deepened. The stars came out, silently sprink- 
ling the heavens. 

Presently, from over the way, the notes of a 
guitar came softly on the night air. Kingsley 
could be seen picking the strings. Then a 
voice sang to its accompaniment; a young 
woman's voice, deep, rich, soulful, with a 
minor cadence that touched every heart. 

At the first note Eugene started violently. 
It was well that dusk was on and the men were 
listening to the song and not watching him 

Then he fell back into his chair and looked 
up into the sky, and the stars, his friends, were 
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there to help him. She sang on, one song 
after another, all with that minor cadence. 
Would the girt never have done ? She seemed 
not to grow tired as she sang to all the wild- 
ness of the nature about her, sang from her 
soul. 

The men slowly sauntered off to their tents. 
They must be up early on the morrow before 
the worst heat was on. 

Eugene was left alone. 

He saw Kingsley hand her the guitar. He 
did not hear his low spoken words, but he did 
hear her bright laugh and pleasant "good 
night." 

"Catherine, Catherine," he cried out in the 
sadness of his heart, "Oh, Catherine, that it 
should be you !" 

Then he looked fiercely at Kingsley's grace- 
ful, retreating figure, his great dog at his heels, 
and he forgot to feel his patient's pulse, — for- 
got he had a patient; threw himself on to his cot 
and passed the night — thinking. Some way, 
that Catherine, too, might be unhappy, might 
even be in distress, had never occurred to him. 
He had always thought of her as swallowed 
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up in a great world to which he had no en- 
trance. He had not dreamed of seeing her 
again. 

His patient required all his attention, or Eu- 
gene would have left camp next day, so 
strangely did this girl, whom he had seen but 
once before in his life, move him. He had got- 
ten himself over the first keen disappointment 
and had lost his sorrow in his wanderings and 
interest in his fellow beings. 

His sudden love for the unknown girl was a 
mystery even to himself, but its strangeness 
was in keeping with his life. He believed, at 
the time, it came straight iErom God ; there was 
something beyond the human in it. .When in 
Berlin he fully expected to find her and make 
her his wife. Then, when he reached New 
York and found her married he was stunned, 
mystified. It came as a double blow, for he 
had lost the woman he loved, and with her, all 
interest in his profession. 

Then began his wanderings, and gradually 
the girl faded out from his mind and only the 
scar from the wound she had inflicted remained. 
He had no thought of marriage ; that avenue of 
life was closed to him forever. 
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Fate seemed determined to bring them to- 
gether, however, now that they were impossible 
to each other. All the night Eugene's brain 
teemed with these thoughts, and he could make 
nothing out of the tangle. 

Towards morning, worn out with the strug- 
gle, it occurred to him to leave it all in the 
hands of God and follow his leading. Then 
he slept. 

How strange that we toss and moan and fret 
under the problems we cannot solve, and only 
"towards morning," when the glad awakening 
is about tp come for us, do we leave it all with 
God, and rest in His peace.. . We are His chil- 
dren, His own creation. Why fret or worry ? 
Listen, rather, to the voice of the silence, and 
be guided. The Voice is ever there, if our ears 
are but attuned to hear and our will taught to 
heed. 

Eugene awakened from a couple of hours' 
sleep and hurried to his patient, whom he found 
much worse. His heart smote him as he real- 
ized he had neglected the poor fellow for his 
own selfish broodings. His every thought now 
was with the sick boy. He smoothed, with his 
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own hands, his bed, and made him in every 
way as comfortable as possible. Kneeling by 
his cot, taking his temperature, he heard some* 
one approaching. Looking up, there stood the 
little, pink figure. The white sunbonnet had 
fallen back from her face. 

He was not prepared for this meeting, for it 
had not occurred to him that he would see 
Catherine but at a distance, as she had stayed in 
her own cabin all the day previous. It was 
well that he was occupied, for it gave him a 
chance to recover himself. When he arose 
and had examined the tube she spoke. "Is he 
very ill, Doctor ?" 

"Yes, he is a very sick boy." 

"Poor fellow," she said, in her sympathetic 
voice, going over to the cot and smoothing 
back his hair. "But he will get well, Doctor?" 
she said, inquiringly. 

"I hope so, but his trouble is often fatal in 
this climate. It is a common one, brought on 
by the extreme heat during the day, followed 
by the cool nights. It's a congested con- 
dition." 

"Why, then he ought not to be in this tent, 
he ought to be in a house. • 
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Eugene fell into the trap. 

"His chance of recovery would be far better 
in a house.** 

"Can I do anything now?'* 

"No, nothing, I thank you, unless you might 
show Chang how to prepare the gruel I or- 
dered. I am not sure about his ability." 

Catherine went away. She met Kingsley, 
just going to work. "Oh, Mr. Kingsley, can 
you tell me what gruel is like?" she said, in a 
mystified tone. "I offered my services to the 
Doctor and he told me to show Chang about 
the 'gruel.' I never saw any gruel, I never ate 
any gruel, I am sure I don't know one thing 
about gruel. What shall I do ?" 

"Do? Do nothing. Let him attend to his 
own gruel." 

"But I offered, Mr. Kingsley." 

"Well, if the gruel is all right he will think 
you made it ; if it's all wrong — " 

"If it's all wrong he will scowl when I see 
him again. All right, I will leave it to Chang 
and Fate." 

Kingsley had jumped from his horse and 
was walking along^with Catherine. 
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"Some one looks mighty peachy this morn- 
ing," he said, in his careless, light-hearted 
manner. "The gods were good to you, Mrs. 
Leaming, when they gave you that color from 
the rosy dawn for your cheeks, and that purple 
black hair to set it off." 

"Oh, Mr. Kingsley, don't. You make me 
think I'm a summer girl, under a big umbrella, 
on the beach, and the great ocean is rolling at 
my feet, and — " 

"And who is under the umbrella with the 
summer girl ?" 

"I don't know — ^most any one." 

"As you are so indifferent, may I be under 
the umbrella ?" 

"Oh yes, you are good in that role. By the 
way, Mr. Kingsley, isn't that Doctor a strange 
kind of a man ?" 

"Why, because he asked you to make gruel ? 
Yes, that was strange." 

"No, no, Mr. Kingsley, do be serious, just 
for once. It would set off your frivolity to 
better advantage. But he impressed me — " 

"There, I'll not hear another word. Oh, 
you impressionable woman!" and Kingsley 
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jumped on to his horse and rode off singing, in 
his sweet tenor, a love lorn strain from an 
opera. 

Catherine stood watching him, — ^smiling. 

Eugene looked from his tent, just in time to 
see her thus and to catch the strains of the song 
as they floated back. 

Catherine went into her cabin. An hour 
later she again appeared at the sick man's tent. 
Eugene looked very grave. She thought im- 
mediately of the gruel, but she went on with 
her first purpose. 

"Dr. Norton, I've made room in my cabin for 
Teddy. Mr. Leaming and I can move out into 
a tent and we can move the stove out to-night, 
so there will be no extra heat." 

Eugene looked more severe than ever. 
Catherine could not have dreamed of the com- 
motion that went on inside the man. She only 
thought him a veritable old pill box. 

"Mrs. Leaming, this was not necessary. I 
think he will get along well enough. Don't 
think of putting yourself out of your home." 

He hardly knew what he said, but he knew 
he must not suffer himself to be persuaded. 
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'*Get along !" she exclaimed, "he must more 
than get along — ^he must get well and be as 
comfortable as possible. Dr. Norton, we are 
very much attached to each other in this camp 
and we especially love Teddy. Because the 
boys are rough-looking and shabby, don't 
imagine their lives are any less precious." 

This to Eugene Norton! It was startling. 
Had Catherine known his life, devoted as it 
was to the ills of the weakest of humanity, she 
would have been ashamed of her speech. But 
Catherine was ever quick of speech, ever sin- 
ning and repenting. She was exasperated by 
what she considered his indifference. 

Eugene said not a word, and silence is al- 
ways maddening in the face of our own wrong- 
doing. 

"This is Teddy's first experience on work. 
He is just out for the summer to help himself 
through college next winter. His mother 
would be SQ grieved — and I think he has a lit- 
tle sweetheart." Catherine's eyes filled with 
tears. She meant all right, she wanted to 
show the Doctor the urgent need of the best of 
care for Teddy. 
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Mrs. Learning welcomed him cordially and 
seemed to have forgotten their little difference 
of the morning. Eugene briefly told her his 
fears and asked permission to move the boy as 
she had suggested. 

"Of course, Dr. Norton, bring him right 
over," she said. 

He went back to the tent, took a pair of large 
blankets and wrapped them around and around 
the cot and the boy, binding them together; 
then Chang took one end and he the other, and 
they carried him across through the wind, 
which tore at them in wicked gusts and beat 
the dust in their faces. It was a relief to get 
into the cabin and get Teddy comfortably set- 
tled. Of course Eugene's cot had to be 
brought also, and nightfall found them estab- 
lished for an indefinite time in Catherine's 
home. 




CHAPTER VII. 
Catherine's home. 

f 

When her wedding was over and all her 
bridesmaids gone, and all her presents were 
packed and nothing more remained to be done, 
Catherine turned her eyes to the future. 

All was blank. She could not think ^t out. 
She mechanically kissed the tearful little 
mother good-bye at the station. She seemed 

watching it all, as a play, — ^watching herself 

* 

take part. When Mr. Leaming joined her 

after seeing to the checks (she didn't call him 

her husband, he was simply James), she tried 

to smile pleasantly. He must not know how 

she felt. She hardly knew herself. 

Nothing of consequence happened during the 

journey West. She was aware of feeling very 

tired and dusty, and glad when she reached her 

new home, glad to rest. 

70 
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The hotel to which James took her appeared 
to her very shabby. "Are they all so — in the 
West?" she asked innocently. 

James laughed. "You get what you pay for 
in the West, the same as everywhere," he an- 
swered, lightly. 

Catherine looked surprised. Why, then, 
didn't he take her to a better hotel? As the 
days went by she grew restless. She someway 
could not fit into the niche. 

"James," she said one evening, "I'm tired of 
this hotel. Let us keep house. I want my 
own home." She dropped her hand on his 
shoulder and looked wistfully at him. 

He put her, aside and took up his hat. "I 
am not a rich man, Katie, and right now I can't 
afford a home." And he went out. 

This troubled her, but she thoroughly be- 
lieved in his honesty and his affection for her, 
and was really very patient. 

Some evenings later she again approached 
him on the same subject. "James, wouldn't 
my wedding portion buy a home, just a little 
cottage?" 

Mr. Leaming was bothered about business 
matters. He was none too full of the milk of 
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human kindness, and he had been a selfish 
bachelor for too many years to easily accom- 
modate himself to a girl's whims. He now 
turned on his wife impatiently. "Katie, I don't 
want to hear another word about a home. 
When I can afford it I will give you a home. 
You are well enough here. You are unreason- 
able, insisting on a home on every occasion, as a 
child might cry for a toy." He stammered 
through his speech. When he was angjy he 
always stammered, and an ugly red mantled his 
face. 

Catherine's eyes flashed. She was angry 
and defiant, but she said not a word. 

There were several reasons why she wanted 
her home, and perfectly natural ones. She felt 
the need of an interest in life, of occupation, 
and she hated the tawdry surroundings in which 
she lived. Cheap little men boarded at this 
hotel and she felt a certain insolence in the way 
they stared at her. They sought her acquaint- 
ance, and her husband did not protect her from 
them. He did not introduce her into any so- 
ciety and did not discourage the attentions of 
the vulgar people she met daily at the table and 
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in the parlor. When she told him of her dis- 
like for the people he only laughed. She hated 
the place and the life she was living, and the 
hatred was becoming intense. James, too, did 
not seem the same, and she began to wonder if 
men always got over loving the women they 
married. 

After this last speech of James she said no 
more of a home. She tried another, way of 
venting her pent-up energies. She grew reck- 
less, she arose from the table and went to the 
piano, where the cheap men soon joined her. 
She played for them and they sang in their big 
voices and she sang with them. They joked 
some ; all of which she hated, but she must do 
something. 

James, smoking on the veranda, was quite 
pleased at the turn of events. Katie was more 
contented and didn't bother him; so he felt 
really grateful to the cheap men. 

The winter passed away. Catherine was a 
little talked about, of course. The world never 
fails in that business ; but she didn't care. 

The women were worse than the men, and 
she left them entirely alone. And they, kind 
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(?) souls, sympathized with James. "That's 
what a man gets for marrying a young wife," 
they said complacently. 

"James," she said one spring day, "I am sick 
of everything. I want to go home." 

"I haven't the money," he answered. 

"Well, you can get the money. Where is 
my wedding portion ?" Her eyes flashed, for 
she was in a very bad mood. 
. "Gone with the rest, — in the business." 

"And do you mean to say that this is the best 
I am ever to have? You can afford nothing 
better?" she demanded. 

"This is better than I can afford. My busi- 
ness is ruined. I have patched it up with all 
the money I could put my hands on, but I can't 
save it. We must move into cheaper quar- 
ters." 

"James! James Leaming!" she screamed, 
"I hate you. You have treated me as you 
might treat a servant girl you had married. 
You said you loved me. Oh ! Such love !" 

She faced him hi her scorn, a picture of out- 
raged womanhood, her eyes flashing, her 
cheeks aflame. 
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"There, there, Katie, that's very becoming, 
but none of your admirers are here, so it's 
wasted," he stammered. 

"Now, we might as well understand each 
other. I married you, my little fury, because 
my business was needing money. When I 
came back to the West last summer I found 
things in bad shape. I wrote three letters, two 
to men for loans and one to you proposing mar- 
riage. ' Why did you accept? Not because 
you loved me, oh no! But because you 
thought I was rich. It was lucky for me you 
did, as the two other letters were fruitless. 
Well, we both got fooled, didn't we? Your 
marriage portion only put off the disaster. 
Your father's business is worse off than mine. 
He'll not have a cent when the crash comes, and 
it's coming. He thought I could help him, but 
Lord ! Katie, I don't know how I shall help my- 
self." So saying James sat down to think 
about it. He seemed not to see Catherine or 
the effect his words had produced. She stood 
like one stunned. The blow was too great. 
Then there had never been any love, any truth, 
in her marriage. It was all a hollow, empty 
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mockery, and he had never loved her. That 
was the last straw. 

She did not cry out, nor did she faint. She 
turned and went slowly out of the room. She 
wanted space in which to breathe. There 
seemed not room enough in all the world. 

She wandered out down the street, back of 
the town to a little fir grove where she often 
went to read. She dropped down on the 
ground and every little detail of the landscape 
stood out clearly before her, more near and 
tangible than her own problem. She could not 
face that. She could hardly think at all. Go 
home, back to her mother ? No, that would be 
impossible, even if her father had not lost 
everything, for she felt instinctively he would 
not help her. 

Three hours later she returned to the hotel, 
the problem still as far from solution as ever, 
her face still white and set. 

James was out when she got back, but he re- 
turned during the evening. He seemed to have 
forgotten entirely the scene of the morning and 
was in high spirits for him. He had found a 
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cheaper boarding-house and said they would 

move the next day. 

***** 

Another year came and went, with few 
changes. 

"Katie/' said James, one morning, giving 
her a kiss — ^how she hated his touch ! — "I have 
a plan that may save us a home out of the 
wreck." 

She merely looked up that he might know 
she was listening. 

"The Land Company has begun work on the 
arid land east of the mountains. They are to 
irrigate it and open it for settlers. It is very 
rich land, I am told, and can be gotten on rea- 
sonable terms. I was on a farm when a boy 
and know something about the life. Suppose 
we raise all the cash we can and buy a home 
over there ?" 

"All right, James. Anything." 

"My business, Katie, is entirely gone. It 
won't bring me a cent. I thought of this plan 
as a last resort. Suppose we sell off all the 
stuff we brought West and have never used; 
all our extras; we'll never want them on a 
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ranch. In this way we can raise enough to 
start fresh." 

'Very well, James." 

There now, you're coming to yourself, 
Katie. You are the right kind of a wife to 
have." 

It was soon known throughout that part of 
the town that the parlor of the Vincent Hotel 
was strewn with things to sell; and women 
came— women in search of bargains, and they 
got them. 

Catherine reserved for herself only her sim- 
plest apparel and her girlhood's jewels. Every- 
thing pertaining to her married life was sacri- 
ficed, — ^all her elegant trousseau, her wedding 
gown and veil, her wedding silver and china 
that had never before been unpacked, her 
naperie, her fine lingerie, her silken hosiery — 
everything, everything. She seemed to take 
pleasure in heaping high the funeral pyre. 
Nothing was reserved but a few things she had 
loved as a girl and had dreamed of having in 
her own home ; also silver and linen she would 
actually need to keep house on the ranch. 
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"Bravo/* said James, coming through the 
room as she was adding her treasures to the 
pile; "this is the right spirit, Katie." 

When everything was sold, James sat down 
to count the money, a gleam of satisfaction in 
his little eyes. Catherine looked blankly on. If 
she felt any interest whatever in existence, she 
did not betray it. 

Then they moved across the mountains, 
bought their land, built on it a two-roomed 
cabin (a mere shack of upright boards one 
thickness from the weather), dug a well and 
settled down to ranch life in earnest. 

Catherine amused herself for a while orna- 
menting her rude walls with pictures from 
magazines. She placed here and there dainty 
relics of her old home. It was a strange sight 
indeed to see her setting her table with the best 
of Haviland china and solid silver. It was as 
much in keeping with the rude, unplastered 
walls and rough board floor as was Catherine 
herself in the wilderness of cactus and sage 
brush. 

James set to work, fencing and clearing and 
leveling his land, getting it ready for the water 
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which he hoped would reach them before many 
months. 

But when Catherine had done all she could 
find to do, and the days and hours began to 
drag wearily along, she again grew restless. 
And from being restless she grew morbid. All 
day long, day after day, alone with her 
thoughts, they naturally turned in on herself. 
Melancholy took possession of her and she 
would sit by the hour staring vacantly across 
the plains. She no longer complained or fretted. 
James was away working all day, and she tried 
to prepare something palatable for him to eat 
on his return. This was hard to do, for they 
were a long distance from town and everything 
was very expensive. Butter, meat, milk, eggs, 
she knew not, all that first long year. James 
worked hard and was hungry enough to eat the 
coarse beans, potatoes, and bread which formed 
their chief diet. But Catherine could not. She 
had brought with her a supply of tea, and this 
she lived on. A cup of tea without cream, and 
a piece of heavy bread formed her breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. Sometimes when the bread 
choked in her throat she would think of her 
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mother's well filled larder, and she would cry 
as a child for something to eat. At other 
times she would take down a wholesale grocery 
catalogue and go over the lists, choosing what 
she would like, till she had had, in imagination, 
a comfortable repast. The melancholy grew 
on her day by day. Her spirit was broken. 
She felt no rebellion, no interest, nothing. 

Once she told James he did not leave enough 
water drawn to last through the day. 

"You could draw that water just as well 
yourself, Katie, if you would learn how/' he 
answered. 

The well was a hundred feet deep and the 
water was drawn up by two buckets swung at 
the ends of a rope over a wheel, making it a 
back-breaking task for a strong person; but 
Katie stood by and took her instructions and 
obeyed them. She went mechanically on day 
by day. After a time she began imagining 
things; she now lived in a world of her own 
creation. She talked to herself and took both 
sides of the conversation. In the morning she 
took up the dream where it ended the day 
before. 
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She had a kitten, and one day she found her- 
self following it round and round as in a maze. 
When she realized what she was -doing the 
thought crossed her mind, "I am going 
crazy." After that it haunted her and she 
lived in this new hallucination. "What will 
I look like when I am crazy?" she asked 
herself. "I know. My eyes will be big, oh, 
so big and round, and when people speak to me 
I will stare at them stupidly, and they will look 
at each other and sigh and put their hands to 
their heads and say, Toor thing.' But I'll just 
stare after them." 

Then she would go to her mirror and contort 
her expression and try to look as her imagina- 
tion pictured one insane. 

Or, when tired of this turn she would say, 
"I'd fight them — I'd scratch, and pull my hair, 
and my eyes would flash fire, and they would 
all be afraid of me. I would scream all the time 
till I died." And she would again look in her 
glass and drop her luxuriant hair all around 
her and throw back her collar, displaying her 
slender, white throat, and excite herself by her 
imaginings till her eyes flashed, and her color 
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rose high and she would shriek out. Then she 
would come to herself again and the tears 
would fill her eyes. "Poor little Katie," she 
would say, "you are very pretty even yet. It's 
all very sad for you. No one in all the world 
loves you but your poor mamma, and she 
doesn't know about everything." 

One day, while communing thus with her- 
self, she picked up the scissors and began clip- 
ping savagely at her hair. "It's a bother and 
I've no use for it," she said. Then when she 
saw her lovely, long locks lying all around her, 
on the floor, she stopped as suddenly as she had 
begun and cried aloud in her grief. She would 
have given anything to be able to undo the 
deed. 

Thus passed the first year of Catherine's 
ranch life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE ENGINEERS. 

As James came in for the mid-day meal one 
day in June of their second summer in the 
valley, he stopped in the doorway and, shading 
his eyes with his hand, looked away in the dis- 
tance. 

"Some teams and wagons coming. I won- 
der if it's the engineers," he said. 

He ate his dinner and waited. Slowly, on 
rolled the clouds of dust till they came up to 
the door yard. 

Two men in a light rig drove up first. Other 
wagons came on more slowly miles behind. 
One of the men jumped to the ground and came 
up to the cabin door. The other held the little 
yellow ponies. 

"Good afternoon," the stranger said pleas- 
antly to James. "Could I get a drink of water. 
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please, or anything else you have handy?" and 
he seated himself easily on the doorstep. 

James hastened to bring the water. A 
stranger was such a treat he wished he had the 
"anything else" to offer. 

Then the two men fell to talking and the 
man in the wagon wondered impatiently why 
he had been such a fool as to send that Kingsley 
in, instead of going himself. He was taking so 
long to settle a little business. 

Finally, however, Kingsley returned to the 
wagon. "Jump out, Myers, we are here to 
stay," he said to his companion. 

"Good. I'm beastly hot and dry," and 
Myers jumped out of the rig. 

"There is a deucedly pretty girl in there. 
Old fellow's daughter, I suppose. Who'd have 
thought it, way down here ?" went on Kingsley. 

Myers showed little interest in this piece of 
news. He was more concerned in hobbling the 
ponies and finding a bit of shade in which to 
rest. 

"Oh, James ! What is it ?" cried Catherine, 
when he went into the cabin looking greatly 
pleased at something. 
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"It's the engineers. They want to camp here 
on account of the well. They pay for the priv- 
ilege in more ways than one, Mr. Kingsley 
said." 

"Oh, James! I am so glad. It has been so 
lonely, James." This was the first time she 
had ever mentioned her loneliness to him. 
How dark the wood seems just as we come 
out of it ! 

James introduced his wife to the men, who 
had reached the cabin door by this time, and 
brought chairs for them. Mr. Kingsley 
dropped himself unceremoniously into Cath- 
erine's hammock, strung up in the narrow 
shade of the cabin, and fell to talking with her 
in such a breezy manner that in a short time 
her merry laugh rang out as in times of old. 

Lift the pressure ever so slightly from this 
girl and she would rebound and forget it had 
ever been otherwise. 

James and Mr. Myers went around the house 
to select a camping ground and look at the 
well. . 

"Do you know, Mr. Kingsley," Catherine 
said, "I think I have met you somewhere, but 
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I can't just place you. Were you in Berlin in 

189— r 

"No, I was in Paris that year. Were you 
in Paris?" 

"No, I was in Paris the summer before." 

They both set to thinking. ' 

"Weren't you at Ocean Grove three years 
ago?" 

"By Jove, yes!" and Kingsley slapped his 
knee enthusiastically. "Weren't you at Black- 
well's at a dreadful crush there, all in pink — 
'peaches and cream' some one called you ?" 

"Yes, yes," Catherine laughed aloud, "and 
we danced together — oh, what was it?" 

"The German. I remember it * perfectly 
now." 

"So do I," said Katie, clapping her hands in 
delight.' "Then you must know Tom Hack- 
ett?" 

"Was at Yale with him." 

'And Mr. Sparrow?" 

We crossed to Paris .together, but Dick 
came back first." 
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Thus ran the pleasant thread of conversa- 
tion. Old scenes, old friends, old delights, came 
to life under the magic touch of fellowship. 

When James returned Catherine's cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes were bright. 

"James," she said enthusiastically, *-Mr. 
Kingsley was at Ocean Grove three years ago 
and we met there, and he knows Mr. Sparrow 
and Tom Hackett and ever so many of our old 
friends." 

"Is that possible !" exclaimed James ; and he 
shook hands with the new-old friend most 
cordially. 

The afternoon passed all too rapidly for 
Catherine. The big wagons lumbered up, the 
men jumped out; some went to driving stakes 
and others to setting up tents. By night-fall 
quite a little village had sprung up with mush- 
room rapidity around them. Catherine was all 
excitement. All the minutiae of the proceed- 
ings interested her. 

"Mrs. Leaming," said Kingsley, coming to 
her door that evening, "I want you and Mr. 
Leaming to have dinner with me to-night, for 
the sake of old times. Chang is not perfection 
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as a cook, but he does pretty well, considering 
he has to get everything out of cans." 

Of course they went. It was like a fete day 
to Catherine. Mr. Kingsley had arranged with 
Chang to serve them privately, before the reg- 
ular dinner hour. 

How gay she felt! Everything was once 
more rosy-hued. There was no need for Mr. 
Kingsley to apologize for the dinner. The 
railroad companies do not scrimp their men in 
the camps. Ham never before tasted so sweet 
and juicy ; and eggs and butter and fresh white 
bread (poor Katie! she could not make bread), 
and canned corn and tomatoes, and pie — she 
even relished the pie. Was there ever an en- 
gineer's camp .without pie? It isn't on record. 
Then Kingsley produced a little wine, to color 
everything up. Such a dinner ! It made Cath- 
erine want to cry, to think how starved she 
was. 

This was the beginning. Chang took a great 
liking to the little woman and sent her daily of 
his baking. 

Kingsley soon found out the real condition 
of things and he smuggled such delicacies as 
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the cook's tent afforded into her kitchen. Cat- 
sups, pickles, canned fruit and vegetables — ^all 
found their way to Catherine's table. 

Later on an extra man was needed and James 
was employed by the Company. Then Cath- 
erine got all her provisions from the company 
and starvation days were at an end. 

Kingsley took the engineers over to meet 
Catherine and quite played the host around 
camp. 

They were soon all good friends, and even- 
ing after evening they gathered under the fly 
which had been put up in front of the cabin 
and sang songs or told stories; or sometimes 
Catherine would read aloud. 

Kingsley ever held the first place in her re- 
gard. With his quick intuition he saw her 
need's and supplied her wants, while seeming to 
see nothing. He laughed with her over the 
primitive conditions and made light of the 
many hardships. He treated everything as a 
joke, which helped Catherine to get out of her 
slough of despond. His way of saying, "Oh, 
Mrs. Leaming, do you remember such and such 
an incident or person?" bound them together. 
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They had met in another world and there is 
hardly a stronger tie in a strange land. 

This was the state of affairs in which Eu- 
gene found himself established that windy 
night in August, two months after the arrival 
of the engineers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DOCTOR NORTON ADVISES. 

Eugene Norton slept not at all that first night 
in Catherine's cabin. His patient grew rapidly 
worse and required all his care and skill. He 
sat by his cot all the long night ; toward morn- 
ing the sick boy fell into a light sleep, and he 
left him long enough to snatch a cup of coffee 
at the cook-tent. 

When he returned Catherine was at Teddy's 

■ 

bedside. 

Isn't he better ?" she asked, anxiously. 

^A very little, this morning." 

"Is there anything more, Dr. Norton, we 

could do or send for?" 

"Nothing. All is being done that can be 

done." 

She looked worried. She had never seen 

anything of serious illness, and Teddy did look 

so ill. The doctor's calm fretted her. He 
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didn't seem to care much whether Teddy got 
well or not, she thought. She did not know 
he had sat by Teddy's side, silent and watchful, 
all through the long night. 

Several times during the day she came to 
the doorway. 

"Is he better?" And always the same an- 
swer, "There is no change." 

"Let me sit with him awhile," she said, 
towards evening; "perhaps you are tired." 

Eugene smiled and left her in charge, for he 
sadly needed rest. 

She took her place by Teddy's bed, and ten- 
derly smoothed back his hair and straightened 
his pillows. 

"Teddy, — ^poor Teddy," she whispered, 
".we'll get you well, dear." 

And as she sat there closely watching the 
prostrate figure so deathlike in the silence, a 
little color gradually crept over his face, and 
his eyes opened with a look of recognition. 
She just looked at him and smiled, afraid to 
speak. 

"A drink," he faintly whispered. 

She brought the water and was just raising 
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his head, in her tender, woman's way, when 
Eugene returned. He stood watching her a 
moment, his face lighted up. He forgot every- 
thing J)ut Catherine as he saw her in this new 
womanly light, and he loved her with all the 
strength of a strong man's passion. 

"There, dear boy," she was saying, in her 
petting, coaxing way, "go to sleep now, or the 
doctor will be vexed. He must find you just 
as he left you, or he'll never let me stay by 
you again." 

Eugene smiled. How childish she was, and 
yet how womanly ! 

"It is always your privilege to improve the 
patient," he said kindly, coming near her, "as 
you have done in this case. Teddy is better." 
They^smiled pleasantly at each other and were 
on better footing from that time. Presently 
Chang brought in the tray with a little food 
Eugene had ordered, and together they fed the 
sick boy. Soon he turned on his pillow and 
dropped into a light sleep. 

Eugene and Catherine looked into each 
other's eyes, and she understood that Teddy 
was on safer ground. 



( 
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Eugene went out for his own dinner. He 
whistled softly to himself all the way over and 
he felt as light as air. He kept seeing her 
dainty fingers as sl\e held the spoon to Teddy's 
lips, the flash of her eyes when she read that 
Teddy was better, the little mothering way she 
had. 

When he returned she still sat by Teddy's 
side. She put her finger to her lips, telling him 
to come gently. Teddy still slept. 

He sat down near the cot. Occasionally she 
would tuck in a bit of refractory cover, or lean 
above Teddy to listen to his breathing. Then 
she would look up and smile into Eugene's face 
with such a glad look of assurance, as much as 
to say, "We did it." An hour passed, — ^a de- 
licious hour to Eugene. To have her near him, 
to speak low now and then, to catch her radiant 
smile — it was beyond words. Once, when 
Teddy stirred, and they both moved forward 
at the same time, his hand fell over hers resting 
on the cot, quite accidentally. He could not 
move it for a moment, so strongly did his high- 
ly sensitive nature respond to hers, so in har- 
mony were they. 
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"Mrs. Learning!" Eugene's brow clouded; 
it was Kingsley at the door. "Aren't you com- 
ing to dinner?" She got up somewhat reluc- 
tantly and went out. 

Mr. Learning put his head in at the door: 
"Patient better?" 

"Yes, much better," Eugene answered. His 
own voice sounded hoarse and unnatural to 
him. 

"Some, of you fellows ought to help that 
doctor," Leaming said, as he joined his wife 
and the engineers in the cook's tent. "He 
looked as white as a ghost just now; he sits 
up every night, if I'm not mistaken." 

"I'll do it," said Catherine, "I didn't know 
he sat up all night." 

"I'll help you," said Kingsley, good na- 
turedly. 

Eugene saw the three returning together, 
Catherine and Kingsley in an animated dis- 
cussion, Mr. Leaming listening, evidently much 
amused. 

It made him sick at heart to see her with 
Kingsley — ^that reckless, devil-may-care Kings- 
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ley — and her stupid husband, who was no pro- 
tection to her whatever. 

"Now, Dr. Norton,'* said Kingsley, briskly, 
"Mrs. Learning and I will take your patient 
off your hands, and you go tumble in and get 
some sleep. Don't mind us. We can sit here 
as long as you can sleep." 

Never in all his life had Eugene felt so like 
taking a fellow by his collar and converting 
him into a punching bag. 

"Yes, Dr. Norton," Catherine added in her 

coaxing way, "I hadn't realized how tired you 

• must be — ^please go; we shan't mind in the 

least, really; I will watch Teddy, very closely 

and call you if he changes." 

"And I will watch you to see that you watch 
Teddy," said Kingsley, with a laugh. "Oh, 
we are a capital pair of nurses, aren't we, 
Leaming?" appealing to Jameif. 

"That's right," said James, "and I'll keep an 
eye out myself. Doctor, — though I don't take 
kindly to sitting up," he added. 

There was no help for it, so Eugene left 
them in charge, went to a tent, and sought the 
much needed rest. All in vain. The sound of 
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subdued talk and an occasional suppressed 
laugh came to him, and he could only lie with 
wide open eyes — eyes that ached for sleep, but 
would not close. 

Finally he arose, and looked at his watch. 
Nine o'clock 1 He made a bee-line for the 
cabin. Kingsley was lounging in a big camp 
chair, and Catherine was in another one near 
by. They were playing cribbage. 

"Why, Doctor," he said, rising, "did you 
sleep?" 

Eugene, rude for once in his life, went 
straight to Teddy's bed without a word and 
bent over him. He was holding his own, evi- 
dently. 

"Why, Dr. Norton, I told you I would call 
you if there was a change. Couldn't you trust 
me ?" Catherine asked, a little hurt. 

"Yes, oh, yes, I could trust you ; but it isn't 
necessary. I can rest just as well here. I 
thank you both, but I will stay the remainder 
of the night." 

Catherine and Kingsley left the room, in- 
stantly. 
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"Evidently we are not wanted," said Kings- 
ley, affecting to feel terribly slighted ; "I was 
getting tired of cribbage any way. Let him 
wear himself out if he wants to." 

"He needn't have been so cool about it; he 
doesn't own Teddy, I guess," said Catherine, 
petulantly. 

Kingsley began whistling. 

And he was lovely to-day," she went on. 
We got on splendidly. He can be very agree- 
able when he likes. Do you know there's some- 
thing about his eyes — " 

"Come, now," Kingsley broke in, "am I to 
hear nothing but that pesky doctor, for my 
pains? Between you and me^ Mrs. Leaming, 
I don't like the fellow and he doesn't like mc. 
I saw that from the first. Drop him. Sing 
something." 

But Catherine couldn't drop him ; she didn't 
like to feel disapproval. She wondered what 
was the trouble. Could it have been the cards ? 
She had found some people who thought cards 
wicked. May be he was a Methodist 1 She re- 
solved to find out next day. 
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"Mr. Kingsley/' she said, solemnly, "I do 
believe it was the cards.'* 

"Cards ! What in — for the love of Heaven 
— ^thinking about that doctor yet ?" 

"Well, I don't see why he was so cross, and 
I don't like to be treated that way, and I want 
to know why he did so." 

"I think he's jealous." 

"Mr. Kingsley!" 

"Well, then, don't ask me if the truth shocks 
you," laughed Kingsley. '' 

"Oh, you, Mr. Kingsley ! You just said that 
to have an answer. Well, I'm going to bed. 
Good night." And she left him. 

"Sweet dreams, ma chere," he called out, 
just loud enough for Dr. Norton to hear if he 
chose to listen, Kingsley thought. 

"Confound that Norton ! I'll give him some- 
thing to worry about if he chooses to act so 
high and mighty," was his mental observation. 

All night Eugene sat by Teddy's bedside. 
The next morning Catherine crept in quite 
early. 

"Go to your breakfast. Dr. Norton, won't 
you," she said. "Teddy is improving ?" 
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"Yes, he is on the mend. If he wakes give 
him a spoonful of this medicine" — ^handing her 
a bottle. 

"All right," she safd, and sat down in the 
doctor's chair. 

He was not gone long. 

"Dr. Norton, you look ill yourself. Really, I 
can be trusted with Teddy. Won't you just 
lie there on the cot and sleep? I can call you 
so easily." 

Eugene hesitated, but he was really very 
tired. 

"Well, thank you, I believe I will. Give him 
this medicine every hour, and when he awakens 
a little of the food Chang will bring over. Call 
me if there is the slightest change." And he 
lay down on the cot not far from Teddy's bed. 

He soon dropped into a heavy sleep. Cath- 
erine went to his cot and threw a light cover 
over him. 

"Poor fellow, he's so tired ! No wonder he 
was so cross," she thought, and went back to 
her charge. Again, the flies were bothering 
him and she spread a piece of netting over his 
face. He stirred slightly and smiled in his 
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sleep. Catherine stood watching him. "He is 
quite handsome/' she thought, "and there is 
something strangely familiar about him. I 
wonder what his past has been and if he ever 
loved — any one." 

She recalled the time their hands met, and 
how it had thrilled her. "And he," she 
thought, "I don't suppose he even knew it-^ 
he was thinking only of Teddy." 

Then a little of Mother Eve asserted itself 
in Katie and she smiled a little wickedly. "He 
shall like me," she said to herself, "whether he 
wants to or not." Ashamed of the thought, she 
returned to Teddy, who had awakened and was 
ready for his breakfast. 

The morning passed away and still the doc- 
tor slept on. 

Teddy lay awake some time, but Catherine 
kept him from talking, so great was her anxiety 
not to awaken the doctor. At noon she gave 
him more of the food Chang brought and 
then he slept again, very lightly. It was three 
in the afternoon before Eugene awakened. He 
stirred, then sat up and looked at her in such a 
mystified manner that she smiled back in her 
bright way. 
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"Catherine," he breathed, softly. 

She started. 

"Catherine, don't you know me ?" 

She arose, frightened. Was the doctor de- 
lirious, too? 

That brought him to his full senses. He 
jumped up quickly. 

"I was dreaming — ^pardon me," was all he 
said. 

He went out of the cabin. When he re- 
turned he appeared oblivious of Catherine's 
presence. He looked only at Teddy. 

"Ah ! he's better, but he ought to have other 
medicine. If he keeps on like this, I can soon 
leave," was his only comment. 

Catherine was disappointed. He might at 
least have been a little appreciative of her ef- 
forts in his behalf, she thought; and not un- 
justly. 

When Kingsley called for her that evening 
she felt no reluctance in leaving Teddy and she 
said not one word about the doctor. 

She was tired. They walked aimlessly along 
until they reached the canal weir. Catherine 
seated herself on the end of the weir and looked 

8 
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down dejectedly on the sluggish, yellow water. 
Kingsley leaned gracefully back against the 
rough boards. The weir was built on a slight 
elevation of land ; they made a clear cut picture 
against the horizon. 

"Well, what is troubling my friend this 
time ? Another kitten tumbled into the well ?" 
he asked, in his sympathetic way. 

"Oh, everything, Mr. Kingsley. I am get- 
ting so tired! I told you I was nearly crazy 
when you and the engineers came. I don't like 
to imagine my condition if you hadn't come 
just when you did. I will never forget you as 
long as I live for coming just then and being 
to me what you have been." She turned to him 
impulsively. "You have done more for me 
t^an any one else in the whole world." Her 
voice choked and her eyes filled with tears. 

"You are the only friend I have," he replied, 
a little bitterly, "the only one who ever said I 
had been a help to them. But I guess it's all 
my own fault." 

"No, it isn't all your fault. It was wicked 
of your father to turn you out as he did. If 
you can't help drinking you can't, and I'm 
sorry for you and he ought to have been." 
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"Don't think too well of me, — no one does — 
who knows me — ^but you. But what new 
trouble, little girl ? You seem worried." 

"Oh, I don't know, it's just everything. My 
life here — I'm tired of it. I feel to-night as 
though I couldn't go on any longer. I wish I 
could go away and never see James, or the 
boys, or the valley, or that doctor again." 

'Nor me, Kathleen ?" a little wistfully. 

'No, nor you, because that doctor has some- 
way spoiled our friendship. He looks at me 
so suspiciously, as though he thought I was not 
a dutiful wife or something. I don't know 
what he thinks, but I am sick of everything and 
want to go home." 

"Damn that doctor!" Kingsley said, under 
his breath. Then to Catherine, "Why on earth 
do you care what he thinks? If he's getting 
crooked ideas into his head I'll give him a 
round that will set him straight. He will be 
going soon, anyway. Teddy is better." 

"Yes, he'll not be here long. But, Mr. Kings- 
ley, I want to go away. I am so tired." And 
she looked far away, to the hills. 
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"Kathleen," he said, impulsively, taking both 
her hands, "I love you ; not in that comraderie 
spirit we've talked of, but as men love — ^just 
once in their lives. Let me take you away." 

"No, no, Mr. Kingsley," cried Catherine, 
putting her hand over his mouth. "Don't say 
that ! — don't make everything worse ! It's all 
bad enough now. Help me, Mr. Kingsley, 
don't make it any harder for me." 

Kingsley straightened himself and looked 
away. A tear glistened in his eye. 

"I wish to God, Kathleen," he said brokenly, 
"I was a good man, a man who could help you, 
as you deserve. You see I'm not to be trusted. 
You will hate me, now." 

"No, Revoe, I don't hate you — I couldn't.*" 

For some time neither spoke. Only the 
plaintive turtle doves broke the silence. 

"Come, Revoe, it's growing late," she said, 
and arose to go. 

"Yes, it's growing late. I presume that fool 
doctor has noticed it, too," he said to himself. 

No word was spoken till they reached the 
cabin door. 
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"Good night, Kathleen," he said, but with 
the old lightness gone out of his voice. 

"Good night, Revoe," she replied, and the 
least audible sob was in her voice, or so it 
seemed to Eugene, sitting just inside the door- 
way. 

She did not speak to the doctor, but went 
over to the window and leaned far out. The 
stars were gradually appearing, and she stood 
watching them, although seeming to see them 
not. Occasionally she put her hand to her 
head, as though it was hot and feverish, and 
brushed back h^r hair, which curled loosely 
about her face. 

Teddy stirred and spoke her name. She 
went over to his cot. 

"Won't you sing?" he asked, and then, in 

i 

that ever sympathetic voice, as a mother might 
croon her little ones to rest, she sang as the 
mood suggested : 

"I will sing you a song of that far-away land — 
The beautiful home of the soul." 

When she had finished the tears were in Ted- 
dy's eyes — in her own as well. 
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"Do you think, Mrs.* Learning," he said 
feebly, "there is a *far-away land* ?" 

"Oh, yes, Teddy, dear, I am sure of it. 
Aren't you ?" 

"I never thought much about it before. I 
hope there is. Yes, I believe I am sure there is, 
too." 

"Yes, Teddy, the far-away land must be real 
and beautiful. Why should we so long for it 
if it didn't exist somewhere? And, Teddy, 
when I was so lonely and homesick down here, 
before the engineers came, I used to think of 
suicide sometimes. I was so tired of living; 
and then I'd think, *No, God surely means for 
me to live for some purpose, or he'd just let me 
die; I'll stand it just as long as I can, and surely 
something will happen.' Then I would sing 
that song, Teddy, and it would help me." 

'Why does God let us suffer ?" Teddy asked. 

1 don't know, Teddy. I wish I did. 
Mamma says its best or it wouldn't be so. But 
I don't understand God, not at all. I just know 
that I feel better if I try to do what He would 
like." The little sob was in her voice again, the 
little catch in her breath. 
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Eugene had sat a silent observer of the little 
scene. 

Every new revelation of Catherine's char- 
acter made him love her more devotedly than 
ever. He thought now he understood her, and 
he was deeply moved by her conversation with 
Teddy. "Catherine loves Kingsley," was his 
conclusion. What if he were a worthless fel- 
low. She suffered just the same. Eugene did 
not love Catherine for this trait or that; he 
loved her because he couldn't help it, in the face 
of reason, judgment, right, everything. Fight 
it as he might, he could not kill it. She prob- 
ably loved Kingsley in the same way, he rea- 
soned. He put himself entirely aside. His 
great, unselfish nature got the mastery, and he 
thought only of Catherine's sorrow. 

"My children/' he said, drawing his chair up 
to the bedside, "I have heard your talk and I 
have been thinking. I am older than either of 
you, so pardon me for so speaking. You are 
God's children. We all are. He does not send 
trouble — we make it for ourselves by disobedi- 
ence of divine law. It is ignorance that makies 
all the trouble, a lack of understanding. 
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"Listen ! Some time ago I failed to follow 
the leading I had. I used other judgment, and 
I brought great grief into my life. I have suf- 
fered as others suffer, but God did not do it. I 
did it myself. Shall I blame God?" 

They were silent. 

"Never !'* he went on. "Always try to fol- 
low divine guidance. Do your very best, then 
leave it all with God. That is all you can do/* 

Teddy had fallen asleep. 

"Dr. Norton," said Catherine, softly, "I 
don't understand you altogether. Apply it, 
please. Supposing I am thrust into surround- 
ings, by no will of my own, that I despise. I 
do my best may be, and may be I don't ; but is 
it my duty to stay in these surroundings my 
whole lifetime, when they are awful to me? Is 
that following divine law ?" 

Eugene answered very slowly. 

"No, you have the right to change your life ; 
but do it in the right way." 

"What is the right way?" 

"Openly. Have a perfect understanding 
with those who have a claim on you. Do not 
deceive." 
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'Say just what you mean, Dr. Norton." 

'Just this : go away and earn your own liv- 
ing. There are ways. You could get a choir 
position, easily. Then ask for your freedom. 
Get a divorce. Yes, that is just what I mean." 

Catherine started violently. 

"But that is against the teachings of the 
church. Dr. Norton." 

"And who instituted the church, God or 
man? Man, most certainly. God works 
through the church, often; but the church is 
m^n-made, and being of human origin, many 
mistakes are made in its name. God does not 
sanction all that the church does. You have 
to answer to God, not the church, for wrongs 
done. I say, do right before God. In the sight 
of man do right when man sees the right, but 
do no wrong before God and to your own con- 
science, whatever men may say. 

"Then," he spoke very slowly, as though the 
words pained him, "if you find that there is a 
man you honestly love, with a love that will 
last through all time, and he is sincere enough 
to abandon all wrong and devote himself to 
you, then, for God's sake marry him ; for there 
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is nothing worth while in this life without love. 
But be sure, do nothing rash/' 

"And all this wouldn't be wicked, Dr. Nor- 
ton?" 

"It is the only way out of an awful blunder. 
It is noble compared with living a lie." 

Catherine flushed. She wished for words to 
tell him he had mistaken her. She was silent 
some moments. 

"This is just an illustration, Dr. Norton?" 
she said at last a little wistfully. 

"Just an illustration. You are going ? Good 
night. Yes, Teddy is still sleeping." 



CHAPTER X. 

CONFIDENCES. 

The next morning Eugene called at the chief 
engineer's office. Kingsley was there, waiting 
for his orders. 

"Could you spare a man to go to Kiuka for 
me, Mr. Myers?" he asked. "Teddy's condi- 
tion has changed, and he needs different medi- 
cme. 

Kingsley spoke up quickly. "I could go, 
Mr. Myers. I've been planning to go when the 
rush was over, and that line is run now." 

"All right," answered Myers, returning to 
the profile he had been examining. "It's a long, 
hot trip. Better take a couple of days for it. 
Take the buck-skin ponies. That's all right. 
Doctor. I can spare Kingsley." 

The two men went on out — Kingsley to 
order the ponies, Eugene to write his prescrip- 
tions. 

1X3 
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"Anything wanted ?" Kingsley called later to 
the men, who were loading their instruments 
into the wagons behind tired looking ponies, 
preparatory to starting out on the day's work. 

"The mail." 

^Yes, don't forget the mail." 
'Anything else ?" 

"That's nice of you. King, when you know 
their isn't a penny in camp." 

"Well, I'm loaded with time checks. They 
can go for what they will bring, I guess," he 
answered lightly. "If you fellows want any 
thing, say so." 

"Letters, King." 

It was the most touching sight of camp life 
to Catherine — ^this eagerness of the men for 
mail. They got their letters only as some 
chance traveler came through from the head 
office at Kiuka, and he was always immediately 
surrounded by the entire camp. Catherine had 
caught the mania and waited most eagerly for 
James or Mr. Kingsley to report with her mail. 
It was pitiful to see some of the poor fellows 
slink off crestfallen, time after time, when no 
letters came for them. Women, everywhere, if 
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you have a boy off in the camps, write to him ; 
send him papers; allow no tired, fagged pony 
to be prodded on mile after mile, through the 
dust and heat, bearing letters to the boys in 
camp, but none for your boy. If you could see 
his look of disappointment, as he turns away, 
empty-handed, while the other fellows are read- 
ing long letters from home, it would haunt you 
to your dying day. It haunted Catherine. She 
wished she might share her letters with the 
neglected ones. 

Once Teddy answered a lot of advertise- 
ments for catalogues. "I'll have mail now, see 
if I don't," he said. It made Catherine laugh, 
but the tears were very close behind the laugh- 
ter. To this day Catherine never closes her 
eyes in sleep without an extra prayer for the 
boys in camp, everywhere. 

"Well, I'm off! so long!" Kingsley was 
soon enveloped in a cloud of yellow dust, as he 
hurried the ponies over the soft, new road. 

Catherine watched the cloud from her cabin 
window, as it grew smaller and smaller in the 
distance, and disappeared over the crest of the 
hill ; then she turned to her day's duties. 
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Kingsley's dog panted in the shade of the 
doorway. 

"You lazy fellow !" she said. "You didn't 
oflfer to follow your master." 

But she patted his head kindly, and he licked 
her hand in assurance of his friendliness. 

The next day Catherine looked out of the 
window, many times, for the cloud of dust "she 
expected to see rising over the hill. 

She missed Kingsley these two days. The 
evening had been very long without him. Some 
evenings he spent in the office; but then she 
could always hear him whistling or singing 
about his work, and it comforted her to know 
he was not far away. 

The doctor was silent and gloomy, evidently 
not in a mood to talk, so she stayed out of the 
cabin most of the time. 

During the afternoon she went in and of- 
fered to sit with Teddy. 

"You look weary. Dr. Norton. Go to one of 
the tents and rest." 

He went out gladly, and dropping on to one 
of the cots was soon fast asleep. 
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She sat some time watching Teddy, and 
thinking many things. Dr. Norton had given 
her food for thought in his little talk by Ted- 
dy's bedside. Yet his suggestion seemed hor- 
rible to her. She could not harmonize the doc- 
tor's ideas of right anc| wrong. Her mother 
always said, "Submit ! It is God's will.'* Dr. 
Norton said, "Right the wrongs. God does not 
want you to suffer." Which was right? He 
seemed to her in every way a superior being. 
He awed her and made her dissatisfied with 
herself. "He is a queer man." That was all 
the conclusion she was able to reach. 

She arose and looked out the window. A 
cloud of dust was rolling along the road. 

"There's Mr. Kingsley. Racer, go meet your 
master! Run, sir!" The dog rose, stretched 
his long body, concluded it wasn't worth while, 
and lay down again in the shade. 

Catherine glanced in her mirror. (Did Eve 
have a mirror? She surely did, for the ten- 
dency to take a parting glance of herself seems 
inherited by every woman. ) Then went to the 
door and waited for her mail. 
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The ponies were coming along at a furious 
pace. How strange, she thought, on such a 
hot day. Why did he hurry them so! 

He drew up at her doorway, bringing the 
ponies to a sudden stop. Then he started to 
jump out, but caught himself in some way, and 
fell back. 

"What is it, Mr. Kingsley, are you ill ?" she 
called out in anxious tones. He got his foot- 
ing again and climbed out laboriously. 

"Oh, what is it, Revoe," she said, running to 
meet him. "What is the trouble ?" 

He staggered towards her. 

"Nothing, — Kathleen, — I — ^tell — ^you, noth- 
ing's the — ^matter — with me. I'm all — right." 
He laughed a silly laugh, and threw his hat 
in the air. In his effort to regain it he would 
have fallen had she not caught his arm. 

"Oh, Revoe, Revoe, you are ill! Come in 
quickly out of the sun." She hurried him into 
the cabin. 

"Lie down, Revoe, on the cot,— oh, please 
do, you must ! Oh, what shall I do, what shall 
I do ?" she cried in terror, for he refused to lie 
down, but stood trying to balance himself, 
swaying back and forth, and talking wildly. 
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"Yes, — ^ladies and — ^gentlemen, we owe it all 
to the ladies — they — " here he tottered and 
nearly fell. "Yes, they are our— our — ^what is 
it they are ? Oh, yes — they — ^are — our angels. 
God bless them." Then he looked around the 
room, smiling foolishly. 

Catherine was thoroughly frightened.' It 
came over her in a flash that he was intoxi- 
cated. 

He stood directly in front of the door so she 
could not pass out, and she was afraid to call 
through the window. There was no one in 
camp but Dr. Norton and Chang, and they 
were asleep. Chang always slept all afternoon. 
What should she do ? 

Trembling all over and fearful for Teddy, 
she resolved upon strategy. Kingsley was still 
gesticulating wildly and uttering incoherent 
phrases. 

Commanding all her strength, she went up 
to him and looked him straight in the eye. 

"Revoe, Revoe Kingsley, have you the let- 
ters?" 

"Yes, — yes, they are — oh, where are they?" 
He felt in his pockets with one hand, holding 
on to a chair with the other, 

8 
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"Let me get them, Revoe. Oh, here they 
are, see, how many! Why, this is lovely. 
Suppose we go to the tents and give them to 
the boys." 

"All right, Kathleen, — ^anything — to please 
the — ladies." 

"Let me take your arm, Revoe." Her voice 
trembled so she could hardly articulate; but 
she must get him away before he frightened 
Teddy. That was her one thought. 

She easily directed his stumbling steps to 
the nearest tent, where she knew Dr. Norton 
lay asleep. 

Almost breathless she threw back the tent 
flap. 

"Dr. Norton," she said, "Dr. Norton!" Oh, 
why couldn't she speak louder ! She could not 
see plainly. She stumbled to his bed side, and 
clutched his shoulder. "Dr. Norton, Dr. — ^" 
she fell heavily across his cot. 

With a start he jumped up. 

"For God's sake, what's the matter," he said 
hoarsely, lifting the limp body in his arms, and 
turning her face towards him. 
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"Kingsley, open that grip, quick, fellow, — 
quick, I say. You — why, what on earth," as 
Kingsley tugged stupidly at the wrong end of 
the *grip,' then threw it down, saying, "It can't 
be done, — Doctor, — it can't be done." 

Eugene laid Catherine on the cot, and push- 
ing Kingsley roughly outside, snatched up the 
"grip," and unfastening it, took out a bottle, 
emptied its contents on to his handkerchief and 
then drenched Catherine's face with it. 

Slowly her eyes opened and her breath came 
back. She was bewildered for a moment, — 
then seeing the doctor's anxious face bent above 
her, she came fully to her senses. 

"Teddy," she whispered, starting to rise. 

"Lie still!" he commanded, "I'll see to 
Teddy." 

"Oh, don't go. Doctor, don't go. I'm afraid 
of him." And she burst into hysterical sob- 
bing. 

"My poor child, I'll not leave you. You are 
all right now. Just be quiet. Here, drink a 
little wine. Can you drink out of a bottle?" 

"But Teddy, Doctor." 

"Drink !" he again commanded. 
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She swallowed a few drops. 

"Let us go to Teddy." She tried to rise, but 
fell back, weakly. 

Eugene hesitated a moment ; then lifted her 
in his arms and carried her across to the cabin. 
As he passed Kingsley, wallowing in the shade 
of the tent, he gave him such a look of con- 
tempt and loathing as had never before man- 
tled Eugene Norton's fair face. 

Arriving at the cabin he laid Catherine on 
the cot. Teddy was awake and looked up, 
startled. 

"What is it?" he asked. "Is she hurt?" 

"No, just overcome with the heat, Teddy, 
that's all. Lie very quietly, so you won't dis- 
turb her." 

"You are all right now, child, have no fears," 
he said in a low voice to Catherine. "Stay 
here until I return." 

Then he went out to attend to his other pa- 
tient. He stood and watched him some time, 
his hands clasped behind his back as though 
trying to make up his mind to touch him. 

"If I served you right, I'd horsewhip you, 
you hound," he reflected. "How dared you 
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frighten her ! Drunk ! drunk as a lord ! Bad 
whisky, too !" He touched him with the toe of 
his boot. Kingsley stirred, and opened his 
eyes. They were such innocent-looking eyes. 
Something in the prostrate form touched a 
chord of pity in Eugene. All his anger died 
out. "She loves him," he said sadly, then 
gently lifted the fellow, and placing him on the 
cot, buttoned the flap of the tent and returned 
to the cabin. 

Catherine was sitting up, but very pale. 

"Did you get the letters? I must have 
dropped them." 

'Yes, here they are," answered Eugene. 
'Dr. Norton," she said, nervously, "couldn't 
you tell the boys Mr. Kingsley left their mail 
here for them, — so — so — they won't find out? 
Mr. Myers might discharge him, — or some- 
thing, and he can't help it. Dr. Norton. He 
ought not have gone to Kiuka." 

"Yes, I will tell them not to disturb him, if 
you wish." 

"Thank you." 

The episode was not mentioned between 
them again. Catherine didn't tell James. 
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"What's the use," she said, wearily, "it 
wouldn't help matters." 

What Dr. Norton said to Mr. Kingsley she 
never knew, but the latter stayed away from 
the cabin for several days, and looked so mis- 
erable and downcast that she yearned to com- 
fort him. 

Finally he came to the door and asked to 
see her a few minutes. She stepped quickly 
out. 

"Mrs. Learning," he said, sorrowfully, "I 
want to apologize for coming to your cabin as 
I did. I don't remember a thing about it — I 
don't know what I did or said, but God knows 
I Tim sorry enough, if that will help it any. 
I'm going away to the upper camp, — I'm not 
fit to be around here. I'm a blamed idiot and 
don't deserve forgiveness, but before I go I 
would like to ask you to forgive me." 

She gave him both her hands ; her eyes were 
full of tears. 

"Forgive you, Revoe? — of course I forgive 
you. You said nothing you need feel ashamed 
of. You frightened me, that was all. Oh 
Revoe, don't ever go to Kiuka again. Stay 
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right here, always. Now, it's all forgotten, 
dear friend." 

"Kathleen, few women would be so good." 

"Good ! I'm not good at all. It's you who 
are good, — always good to me. Shall I forget 
everything, just because once, — ^but we've 
dropped all that. What did you bring me from 
Kiuka?" 

Kingsley colored, then produced a box of 
chocolates from his pocket. 

"These, Kathleen, were the best that the lit- 
tie town had, and I knew you liked them. Will 
you have them ?" 

"Indeed I will. They are fine. Lie down 
in the hammock, — ^yes, you must, — ^and talk to 
me. I feel just like being talked to, and eating 
creams. I can remember when I thought I 
would be perfectly happy if I were only allowed 
all the chocolates I wanted. Aren't children 
f tmny ?" 

He obeyed. It was so delicious to have her 
back again, — his dear, good comrade. But he 
was in a very serious mood. 

"Kathleen," he began, slowly. "I've never 
told you much about my early home. We 
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haven't told each other many things, have we ? 
just understood each other, and said nothing 
about it. It's the best way, too ; but I feel like 
telling you some things to-night. 

"My mother and father were pretty gay 
people as far back as I can remember. I saw 
only snatches of my mother when I was a little 
fellow. She would steal into the nursery, 
sometimes all dressed for a party — ^she was 
very pretty — and she would kiss me and pet 
me a bit, then hurry out. I used to wish she 
would stay longer, I thought her so beautiful. 
My father, the first I remember of him, was 
once when he had me brought down to the 
dining-room where he was entertaining some 
men, — ^jolly fellows. I remember, he carried 
me in his arms, and seemed very proud of me, 
'My son, Revoe, gentlemen, the junior member 
of the firm,' he said, then they all arose and 
clinked their glasses, and drank to my health. 
I felt very important, I can tell you. 

"One day I was in the dining room, after 
dinner, and I was very curious about the wine, 
so I slipped around, and picking up a half 
empty glass put it to my lips and drained it. 
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My nurse thought it very funny, and called the 
cook to see me. After that, whenever I was in 
the dining room I drained the dregs from the 
glasses. Soon I grew to crave it, and my 
nurse used it to bribe me into good behavior. 
When I was tw^elve years old I was sent to 
boarding-school, and I had great times bribing 
the older boys to get the stuff for me. This 
went on till I was seventeen. Then the craving 
became habitual. One day I came home — 
drunk. My mother was broken-hearted. My 
father was angry and talked very severely to 
me. I did my best to break off, but the appetite 
possessed me body and soul. I couldn't do it. 
Finally I quit trying. I just gave up to it, 
entirely. 

"My father got disgusted and ordered me to 
quit the house until I grew fit to be called his 
son, he said. That was three years ago. IVe 
never gone back or written a line, and I won t 
until I'm a different fellow. And that means 
never," he said, bitterly. "I got on this work 
to try to straighten up. I've been down here 
six months, for no other purpose, and I've been 
sober all the time. But you see the result." 
He seemed bereft of every gleam of hope. 
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"No, no, Revoe, this isn't the result. You 
will conquer yet. I know you will. I have 
all faith, Revoe, that you will master it. But, 
oh, how could they turn you out? You have 
been cruelly treated — ^as cruelly as I." She 
leaned forward and her eyes hashed into his. 
"Revoe, I will tell you some time," she whis- 
pered, "how I came to marry that man over 
there. Oh, parents are dreadful — cruel! I 
loathe him! Sometimes I could murder. 
Revoe, it's horrible." And she buried her face 
in her hands and gave way to the emotion that 
possessed her. 

Revoe dropped his hand on the bowed black 
head. "Poor Kathleen !" he said, so sadly and 
tenderly that she looked up through her tears, 
her sorrow softened by the note of sympathy. 

"How old are you, Revoe ?" 

"Twenty-three."" % 

"And I am twenty-one. We are not so very 
old, are we ? I think it is very sad for us — ^but 
Dr. Norton says one should grow stronger and 
overcome all wrong, even wrong surroundings. 
He says we were not meant to suffer. Do you 
suppose he knpws ?" 
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"I don't know. He's a queer duck. I like him 
better now. I heard a lecturer say once that 
we must conquer all our weaknesses in this 
world or we would carry them over into the 
next and have to fight them out there. I got 
up and left. That's an awful thought. The 
only consolation I have is, if I fail utterly a 
bullet will soon end it all." 

"Revoe ! Revoe Kingsley ! Don't you ever 
think of such a thing, for that is cowardly. If 
I can live and stand it, can't you ?'* 

"Yes, Kathleen, have no fear. I'll never 
quit the earth now so long as you are on it and 
need me." 

**And I'll always need you, Revoe. There, 
I knew you wouldn't go to the upper camp — 
that would be so unkind," and she smiled as 
brightly as the sun after a shower. 

"I'll do as you say. You have made me 
happy to-night. Kathleen, you have a won- 
derful knack of making a fellow respect him- 
self, in spite of everything. There's a divine 
light in your eyes just now. I'll remember it 
always, and with the help of God — " he stood 
up straight, in all his young manhood, "and by 
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that light in your eyes, I will not surrender 
again." 

Catherine looked at him, her eyes glowing. 
Could this be the same light-hearted, careless 
fellow she had known ? 

Just then Eugene came to the cabin door, 
and James came over from the office. 

"Well, you and Katie have managed to kill 
another evening," Leaming remarked. 

"Yes, Leaming, this hammock is the only 
comfortable place in camp ; but FU vacate, now, 
for you." 

"No, no, don't go," James insisted. "Have 
a smoke first." So they sat smoking together, 
while Catherine went inside and took a parting 
look at Teddy. Then, saying good night, she 
went into her tent, to throw herself on her cot 
and cry out her strength through the long 
night. 

And to her other prayers, — ^her prayers were 
being constantly lengthened, — she added a 
prayer that she prayed every night on through 
the months and years until the object of her 
supplications was beyond the reach of human 
aid, beyond the temptations of a world that had 
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been too hard for him, — 2l prayer to a merciful 
God to help Revoe Kingsley. 

Catherine's prayers showed, perhaps, the 
growth of the girl. 

At first they were the simple, girlish prayers 
her mother had taught her to pray.' Later she 
added a prayer for help to bear things, to be 
dutiful to James, for all the boys in camp every- 
where, for Teddy's recovery; and now it was 
for Revoe Kingsley she made her last, most 
desperate, most hopeless plea. 

Eugene? It never occurred to her to pray 
for him ; he seemed sufficient unto himself. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH POLITICS PLAY A PART. 

Teddy grew rapidly better, and did not re- 
quire such constant care from Dr. Norton, who 
seemed anxious to get back to the settlement. 

Catherine wished he would be friendly with 
her, but he evidently was not of her mind, as 
he invariably left the cabin when she went in 
to sit with Teddy and read to him. 

The days dragged along. At last Teddy 
was able to sit up, although he was very frail ; 
and Dr. Norton bade the men good-bye and 
rode out of camp on his little calico ca)aise, — 
rode away from all that could make life for him 
worth while. 

Eugene would not have had Catherine love 

him, bound as she was to another man ; but it 

would have been easier to give her up if there 

had been no Revoe Kingsley. 

13a 
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He realized there was no love existing be- 
tween Catherine and her husband, and in ad- 
vising her as he had he thought only of her 
welfare. He did not trust Kingsley ; he hardly 
understood him, and so did not do him quite 
justice and he feared for Catherine. He had 
not studied human nature for naught. He 
wanted to save her from a fate to which he 
feared her desperation might lead her. He had 
put himself entirely aside in advising her as 
he had, and thought only of a way for her out 
of the tangle of circumstances. 

Now as he rode along he wondered if he 
had done right, or had left undone anything 
that might have been done to help her. He 
wished he could have been more friendly with 
her. He suffered so much in her presence that 
he felt unable to conceal his real feeling, and so 
had been compelled to avoid her. It was the 
only way; 

He was leaving the valley for all time. His 
mind was made up to that. His days of wan- 
dering were over, for at last he felt the need of 
an all-absorbing work — something to lose him- 
self in. Work 1 work 1 — ^he must have it 
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A few weeks later he took the west-bound 
train for one of the Sound cities. He didn't 
care which, and let chance decide it. 

He stopped at Cascadia. The electric lights 
beckoned and called him from a hundred hills. 
A slight drizzle filled the air. 

He got a room at "The Seaside," then went 
out on to the street. He noticed the same old 
weariness on the faces he met. What a differ- 
ence it makes, the glasses through which we 
look! 

Two or three saloons were near by and men 
dpggedly went in and out. Farther down the 
street came the Salvation Army, singing and 
rattling tamboureens. He noticed that the 
people were going in about the same direction, 
so he mechanically followed the drift. It 
brought him up a side street. Here the crowd 
increased and was entering a large building. 
He followed on in and found a seat. The 
people kept coming in till every seat was filled, 
and men stood in the aisles and about the door- 
way, — ^men with set, grim faces, — ^with the 
light of intelligence in their eyes, and shabby, 
frayed clothing on their backs. Women were 
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scattered here and there through the vast 
audience, and there was earnestness, intensity 
of feeling, written on all faces. 

A raised stage was at one end of the room, 
whose trappings and scenery showed that the 
building was used for theatrical purposes. 
Suspended above the front of the stage were 
large pictures of men, among them the nominee 
for governor, and other political lights. 
Taking in at a glance these details, Eugene 
realized he was in a political meeting. There 
was no band, no music, no waving of flags, no 
surface excitement. An intensity of purpose 
to know seemed to pervade the entire audience. 

Soon after taking his seat the chairman of 
the meeting, accompanied by the speakers of 
the evening, filed down the aisle and went upon 
the stage. The buzz of conversation that had 
been going on ceased when the presiding officer 
arose and read oflf a long list of names of per- 
sons whom he requested to take seats on the 
stage. The request having been complied with 
the chairman arose and "regretted" that Mr. B., 
the speaker of the evening, had failed to make 

connection with his boat, much to their disap- 
10 
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pointment. But they would be addressed by 
lesser lights now on the platform. 
J Mr. Lowry was introduced. Mr. Lowry 

j ; laid before the people the platform of the party 

['<i •. and ^ explained its reform measures and prom- 

ised great things should their ticket be elected. 
He went on to speak of the different candi- 
dates, from the governor down to the state and 
county men, the house applauding wildly at 
every name. 

Other men were called out who spoke, some 
better, some worse. But they were listened to 
with an eagerness out of proportion to the 
1; I worth of their words, so Eugene thought. 

; J. His great heart went out to these people, but 

he was troubled for them. There was too 
much ot confidence in the various candidates, 
♦ and too little feeling of individual responsi- 

• } bility. 

When the last speaker had sat down Eugene 
arose and, addressing the chair, asked permis- 
sion to say a few words. Instantly all eyes 
were riveted on the unknown man. The re- 
J quest was graiited and he was about to proceed 

* when cries came from all over the house, "The 
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stage! take the stage!" He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then went forward and faced the 
audiq;ice as requested. 

He soon gained the attention of every one in 
the house; his utterance, low and calm, — ^no 
excitement, no vociferation, no abuse — came as 
a message of peace to the weary brains. He pro- 
ceeded to tell them his conviction that the 
trouble arose from the monopolies, the wealth 
in the hands of a few. As he went on, he 
caught fire from the audience. His words 
came faster and faster, and for a half hour he 
held them spell-bound. When he had finished 
and turned to go down again a storm of ap- 
plause followed him. A half-dozen men sur- 
rounded him and blocked his way. They 
shook his hand, — they demanded to know his 
name, — they made him sit among them. The 
chairman arose and dismissed the meeting. 
The people thronged out. 

"We want you,'* the chairman said to 
Eugene. "We are sorely in need of speakers. 
We have but two or three who are really 
strong. It was a godsend, your happening in 
to-night. I was in a deuce of a plight. B. — 
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he's the best we've got, — ^was in Congress last 
year, and is a smooth talker. He was adver- 
tised to speak and we counted on a rousing 
time. Well, we had it all right, but it Would 
have been a plumb failure if you hadn't showed 
up. 

Norton was silent. He was still thrilled with 
that most strange, perhaps most delightful, of 
all sensations, that of moving a great audience. 
He had acted from impulse, but the impulse 
was the straw that turned the current. 

His long brooding over the wrongs of the 
people, some papers he had written and laid 
away, his reading, his ready s)rmpathy, all the 
experience of the past three years, in fact, had 
been preparing him for this address. 

The men sat some time talking over the field 
of work and Eugene got the run of things in 
his mind. 

"Where is the greatest need of work right 
now ?" he asked. 

"Well, in the smaller towns. Banes will 
carry his own county. Cascadia is pretty 
strong. Yes, that's the weakest point, the 
small towns." 
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"Then," said Norton, "I'll take that terri- 
tory, if you think I could be of use." 

"You will!" and the chairman shook his 
hand, like a pump-handle, while the other mem- 
bers of the committee showed equal delight. 

"Yes," said Norton, "I'm not located yet, 
and I've nothing definite on hand just now. 
Let's see. It's four weeks till election, isn't 
it?" 

"Jiist four weeks." The speaker looked 
worried. 

"Well, wonders have been done in less than 
four weeks," said Eugene. "Then come to my 
room to-morrow." 

"Nine too early ?" 

"No, come at nine ; room 39, at The Seaside. 
Don't think of funds," he added ; "I'm not rich, 
but I've no better use for the money I've got.*' 

"I'll be there, Norton, I'll be there— you 
don't know what a help you are. That field 
was just spoiling for work." 

And with many more handshakings they 
separated, Norton going to his room. 

All his latent energy was aroused. This 
work had come to him unsought, and he en- 
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tered it with a zeal and determination that 

played no small part in the great victory of that 

year for the party with which he had allied 

himself. 

That is all the tribute needed by men of such 

calibre as Eugene Norton. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

After the excitement ol election was over 
and things in general were settling down to 
their normal condition, Eugene began to cast 
about for a location. He had about decided to 
settle permanently in Cascadia, where he had 
made very warm political friends, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the governor that settled 

his immediate future for him. He was ap- 

« 

pointed superintendent of the insane asylum at 
Brookside, situated some ten miles from Cas- 
cadia. 

Eugene Norton had been growing these last 
few months, or rather, focusing the growth of 
all the past years. A purpose to do something 
worth while, to use all his energy in some one 
line, had been born in his soul as he rode from 
camp that memorable morning in the valley. 
It was no longer enough to help here and there 
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as he could, and dream of a greater life of free- 
dom for all. He was possessed by the desire 
for active work, work that would absorb every 
bit of energy and strength in his nature. He 
could no longer read^or dream. Work, work, 
— he must have it. He felt his own strength 
and longed to throw its full force into some- 
thing for the betterment of humanity. The 
work before election had supplied this want. 
Night after night and day after day he had 
toiled. Now that that was over, he. was restless. 
To build up a practice would take time. He 
loved his profession, but was too impatient to 
wait for the necessarily slow growth. Thus the 
appointment from the governor came most op- 
portunely. 

At college he had been much interested in 
the study of the insane, and their treatment. 

He had many theories regarding them — 
strange theories of sympathy, of harmonious 
environment, of soothing color effects, of 
music. He believed that many people, whether 
caused by planetary conditions, unsuitable mar- 
riages, or what not, grated upon each other as 
a file grates on the object with which it comes 
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in contact. And he thought it possible much 
insanity came from this very common but not 
generally recognized source. He remembered 
his father. He and his father had always 
rubbed each other the wrong way, and when 
with him he had ever felt a depression and 
gloom he could not shake off. He had dreaded 
his holidays from school for this reason. So 
when his mother died, leaving him a small in- 
come, he had gone his own way, writing to his 
father often, but seldom meeting him. 

Eugene entered upon his new duties with 
eagerness. The asylum buildings were mag- 
nificent structures. Few better quarters for the 
insane exist anywhere in the world. This grand 
young state has not been niggardly in its ex- 
penditures. It has reform schools, public 
schools, high schools, — every kind of public in- 
stitution has been well looked after. 

Driving over the beautiful • prairies that 
stretch beyond the city hills, through miles of 
natural park, with grand old Mt. Tacoma in 
the distance, Eugene Norton thought he had 
never seen a more goodly sight. The roads 
were perfect. The fir and cedar trees in clumps 
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and singly all along the way, made homes for 
the birds that sang their sweet carols of praise. 
And when a turn in the road brought the 
asylum buildings into view Eugene's pleasure 
was heightened by the scene of his labors for 
the next few years. 

"How many inmates are there?" he asked 
Mr. Brown, a member of the board of control, 
who was driving out with him to inspect the 
place. 

"Three hundred, I beMe>je." 

Eugene looked surprised. 

"Isn't that a large number for the population 
of the State?" 

"Yes, it is ; the State of Washington is rich 
in insane." 

"Why is it?" 

"Well, there are several reasons. Many of 
the inmates come from ranches way up in the 
mountains, where they have lived in the heavy 
timber alone and brooded themselves into 
melancholia. These are mostly women, Ger- 
mans and Swedes. Others come from the 
sheep ranches east of the mountains. These 
are men, sheep-herders. Then, you know, 
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on the Pacific coast our population is made up 
partly of people who have lost money or health 
or good name in the Eastern States. They 
come West to pick up again, and of course 
they can't all do it; they become depressed 
and their brains give way." 

"Are the majority cured?" 

Mr. Brown shook his head. "Fm afraid 
not. Some of course get well, but the incur- 
able ward is overcrowded. We must build a 
wing immediately." 

They were on the grounds now, and Eugene 
noticed how beautifully kept they were; the 
buildings were on the site of an old government 
fort and some of the cottages still in use were 
remnants of the old fort days. The great 
brick buildings were covered with a wonderful 
growth of ivy. Everything in natural as well 
as artificial scenery combined to make the place 
beautiful and attractive. 

They were taken through the wards by the 
physician in charge. It seemed to Eugene 
they walked miles, going through those long 
corridors. Each ward had a separate interest 
for him, and he noticed things here and there 
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he would change. In the incurable ward, 
down the long hall were benches, and on these 
benches lay poor creatures looking pale and 
wan. "ril put them to making big red cush- 
ions for their benches," he said to himself, 
"ril have different colored blinds put to those 
windows. TU take this woman away from 
here; she looks pained by the people about her." 
And so on, his ready sympathy telling him here 
and there little things that might add to their 
comfort. 

When he first took charge there was a 
little trouble over some of the attendants, 
angry that a change had been made; but 
others welcomed the new superintendent, and 
soon he had the hospital quite thoroughly in his 
hands. 

Only one thing remained to trouble him. 
The assistant physician had wanted the ap- 
pointment, and had felt confident of securing it 
from the governor. He was outraged by the 
governor's appointment of the new, strange 
man, and felt a grudge against Eugene, which 
he lost no chance to let him feel. Eugene 
tried to win over Dr. Mulrane at first, but find- 
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ing him a troublesome, quarrelsome fellow, he 
let him as much alone as he could in his care of 
the men. The woman's ward Eugene took ex- 
clusively for his own work. 

As the days went by he could see many signs 
of improvement among his patients. He intro- 
duced, as nearly as he could, his color theories 
and chose the color of their apparel with a view 
to its effect on their sensitive nerves. The 
clear blues and violets had a calming, soothing 
effect upon those suffering with violent manias. 
Melancholy patients were dressed and sur- 
rounded with scarlets and bright reds. Green 
had a refreshing, life-giving tendency, while 
black he forbade entirely. 

Then he introduced the Delsarte and other 
physical exercises, with deep breathing, much 
outdoor life, and music and concerts by the pa- 
tients. 

He was careful to separate patients wherever 
antipathy seemed to exist. He studied their 
cases individually, and watched eagerly the 
effect of each experiment. The patients 
learned to love him. 

"He never knocks us with his keys," one 
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whispered to another, and they did not crouch 
down when he entered the wards. 

The life was pleasant in many ways. The 
physicians and attendants formed a little col- 
ony in themselves and spent very pleasant 
hours together. The tennis court carried 
Eugene back to his school days when he had 
been a champion player. He soon picked it up 
again. The pretty little river afforded good 
fishing and the hunting was excellent. Thus, 
taken all together, it was one of the pleasantest 
winters in Eugene's history. His old love for 
study and experiment returned and he was 
once more on the way to that goal which his 
fellow students had marked out for him in 
earlier years. He wrote some articles on in- 
sanity for the Medical Record^ which called 
forth much discussion. 

Dr. Mulrane was really the one drawback to 
his pleasant life. 

From time to time The Chronicle, the polit- 
ical organ of the defeated party, made ugly at- 
tacks on the management of the asylum, born, 
no doubt, of political enmity; but lately they 
had become of a very personal nature. Eugene 
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wondered at this a little, and a$ the attacks 
grew in violence and evidently came from some 
one who had a knowledge of the inside work- 
ings of the hospital, wrong constructions being 
put on real occurrences, he began to suspect 
Dr. Mulrane of furnishing the fuel to feed the 
flame, and accused him of it. 

Dr. Mulrane became furious, lost his temper, 
said ungentlemanly things which Eugene could 
not listen to, and, refusing to make apologies, 
Eugene demanded his retirement of the Board 
of Control. 

"The Board" didn't want trouble in the party 
and tried to reconcile the two physicians. 

Eugene was worried over this difficulty, also 
over the appearance in Sunday's Chronicle of a 
big write-up of the "asylum squabble" with 
head lines : 



Strange Doctor Makes a Pretty Mess 

OF It. 

Many Abuses Going on. Dr. Mulrane 

Will Not Submit to Tyranny 
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And is Asked to Resign. Board of Con- 
trol Will Probably Sustain Mul- 
RANE and Oust Norton. 
An Asylum Not the Place for an Ex- 
perimental Station. 
And so on ad infinitum. 

"All lies — ^base lies/' Eugene said to him- 
self, as he read the article. "But how can the 
people know the truth ?" 

It distressed him greatly. It was evident 
that Mulrane was the tool of the Chronicle 
people and working with them for his down- 
fall. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A NEW PATIENT IN THE INSANE ASYLUM. 

"A new patient, Dr. Norton," said the 
matron, as he came in from a walk to the river 
to clear his brain. 
'All right, where?" 
In room 56. A woman." 

He went immediately upstairs, down the 
long hall and into the room. 

The patient lay on the bed. Eugene moved 
quickly to her side and found her sleeping. He 
bent over her with the practiced eye of the 
medical examiner, eager to catalogue the latest 
acquisition; but into his face came instantly a 
look of horror, of pity unutterable. He re- 
mained half bending above the bed some mo- 
ments as if petrified, then turned aside and 
slowly left the room. Entering his office near 
by he closed and locked the door; then he fell 

into a chair and sobbed like a little child. 

150 
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"Catherine, Catherine!" he cried out in his 
agony. "Oh, Catherine, that you should come 
to this r 

But no time must be lost. She needed him. 
He must summon all his strength, for her sake. 
He of all people would understand her case, 
would bring her out of her trouble. Yes, he 
would do it, he said fiercely. "She shall re- 
cover her fine mind under my care. No one 
else shall touch her. I will bring her back to 
health and then, — and then,'' — he paced up 
and down excitedly, as he thought of the "then" 
and his inability to do aught to touch her life 
in any way. 

Summoning all his courage, steeling himself 
to the most painful experience of his life, he 
unlocked the door and again entered Cather- 
ine's room. 

She was sitting on the bedside, her elbows 
resting on her knees, her chin in her hands, her 
black, disheveled locks falling about her white 
face, — z picture of utter hopelessness and 
despair. 

"Melanch®lia," said Eugene to himself. He 

could hardly keep the tears back. He longed 
11 
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to take her in his arms and kiss away all the 
clouds, — ^kiss back the old look of reckless dar- 
ing, the old Katie. Oh, if it were only his 
right. He could do it, he could bring her back, 
he knew. Oh, God in Heaven, how wicked it 
all was ! 

"Are you rested ?" he asked cautiously. 

She slowly raised her great eyes to his, and 
a startled look of recognition came into her 
face. She looked straight at him a moment, 
then dropped her face into her hands and burst 
into crying. 

"You are tired, poor child," he said tenderly, 
kneeling beside her. "You will be all right 
after a night's sleep." 

But she still kept her hands over her face, 
and went on crying. 

"Does she know me?" Eugene wondered. 
"She seemed to for a moment." 

Eagerly he waited for another look in her 
face that he might judge her malady. After 
what seemed like an age she dropped her hands 
at her sides and looked vacantly around the 
room, at the walls, the ceiling, the floor, the 
bed, finally at Eugene ; but there was no recog- 
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nition. She stared at him coolly, as she had 
at the furniture, then said : 

"Dress my hair, please." 

Eugene clumsily caught up the loose locks 
and fastened them as best he could, with the 
hairpins left clinging to her hair. 

"Bring me a cup of tea," she next ordered. 

Eugene went quickly out and ordered "a cup 
of tea, to be sent to 56 instantly," then returned 
to the new patient. 

"I will send a woman to. help you," he said. 
"Then may be when you are rested you would 
like to walk outside. Shall I return for you ?" 

"Yes, please." 

Still no look of recognition. 

Going quickly down the hall, he met Miss 
Gove, the head nurse. 

"Miss Gove, please send Miss Mary to 56, 
with instructions not to cross the patient in the 
slightest wish. I have particular interest in 
this case, and will give it my most personal 
care, and I want your trustiest nurse. See that 
she is kept away from the other patients, at the 
same time given plenty of fresh air and free- 
dom. 
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Then he went to his own room to collect his 
thoughts. 

He walked up and down the room, his hands 
clasped behind him and his eyes bent on the 
floor. 

"It's that Kingsley," he muttered. "I never 
trusted the fellow. I ought not to have left her, 
a mere child of a woman, — with that idiot of a 
husband and that blackguard of a Kingsley. 
Her husband wouldn't care what came of her, 
and Kingsley had lost all principle in drink, if 
he ever had any. My God, how blind I have 
been! This child has been thrown into my 
care again and again, and I have abandoned 
her every time. Fool and blind, I thought only 
of myself." Thus he raved and upbraided 
himself, forgetting that each time Catherine 
had crossed his path he had done what he 
thought best for her at the time. Now he could 
only blame himself for everything. 

And how the old love surged back with re- 
lentless strength! He dropped into the chair 
and leaned his head forward on his hands. 
"Oh, God, it's too hard, too cruel. Catherine 
— with all her charm, her beauty, her girlish 
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impulsiveness, — insane, a victim of melan- 
cholia, — that saddest, most fatal of all forms 
of insanity !" 

He thrust his fingers fiercely through his 
hair ; he went to the window and threw up the 
blind; the peaceful scene, usually so dear to 
him, only aggravated him to-day. Why was 
all nature so perfect and man the only discord- 
ant element? Why was man made only to 
suffer ? Could a just God look on and say, "It 
is well?" Oh, poor, blind, wronged people! 
Born into the world to be ruled by other blind, 
wronged creatures! A great succession of 
wrongs through all the ages! And all suffer 
and who is to blame? My poor patients! 
What though I give my very life to vbringing 
back the spark of reason ? Who will pave the 
way afterward? The same conditions exist. 
The loved ones are still dead. Life is still 
colorless, all the beauty gone! We restore 
them to what? 

"Supposing Catherine is cured, — it is pos- 
sible, — what a life to return her to! What is 
there for her? It is hopeless^ hopeless!'' 

Eugene was very pale ; his eyes glittered like 
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Steel; his fingers clinched and unclinched in 
seeming eagerness to grapple with humanity's 
awful problem and solve it. 

Presently his hands dropped at his sides. 
The glittering light died in his eyes and in its 
place came gradually the calm, trusting look, 
as of one who gazes on the infinite, and while 
understanding not, trusts. His lips moved: 
"Father, forgive me; I know not what I do. 
I have loved a woman, -O Father; and as it is 
put into the heart of man to love as I love Cath- 
erine, it cannot be wrong, just in the loving. 
Guide me, O Father, hold me, that I sin not, 
that I blame not thee for my heartache, that I 
turn not from thee. And, O Father, forgive my 
assumption. I am not thy only instrument. 
The world is full of consecrated souls working 
for humanity. Forgive my thought of failure. 
And Catherine ! — restore her, O Father ! She 
must yet live a grand life. Thou knowest thy 
child Catherine, her possibilities. O Father, 
restore us all to our right minds." He re- 
mained sitting some time, the victory won ; the 
gray eyes grew calmer yet and a new light 
shone in them. 
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He knew that this was his last battle. Never 
again, in the turmoils of a life of ceaseless toil, 
would he doubt that God reigned. 

In the daj's that followed, a deeper tender- 
ness pervaded all his work. The poor crea- 
tures looked up and smiled as he passed them, 
laying his hand on this troubled head with 
words of cheer, talking kindly with that poor 
sufferer. 

He studied Catherine's case with the greatest 
care, but he made very little progress. She 
had apparently taken a great dislike to him and 
would not respond in any way to his efforts to 
arouse her. She would sit by the hour staring 
vacantly at the walls and ceiling. He tried all 
his theories on her, but to no purpose. 

She troubled him greatly. 

He tried to find out about her husband, but 
she merely looked . blank. 

Then he tried to probe her about Kingsley, 
but she flashed on him such a look of surprised 
indignation, of rage, even, that he did not pur- 
sue the subject further. Then she fell back 
into a worse melancholy than ever and would 
not speak to him at all. 
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"Kingsley's evidently at the bottom of it," 
he thought, "but I must go slowly, I must not 
quiz her again." 

One thing made Catherine very trouble- 
some; she would not stay away from the 
other patients. Do what they would to pre- 
vent her, she persisted in going among them 
and talking with them. Eugene found her in 
the violent ward one day, much to his distress. 
He had been in there some time talking with the 
patients, watching for the ray of light, that he 
might find the real keynote of the trouble, when 
suddenly be came upon Catherine, crouched 
down in a corner. 

"My child, what are you doing in here ?" he 
exclaimed. 

"Oh, Doctor, it's all so sad! These poor 
creatures, — ^how I pity them ! I should like to 
work among them, too," she said quite impul- 
sively, quite like her old self. Then she ut- 
tered a little scream and dropped her head in 
her lap, crying. 

Eugene's eyes lit up eagerly as she spoke. 
It was so like the old impulsive Katie. 

"Yes, it is very sad. But come, let us go to 
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your room or out for a walk. You mustn't 
come in here. It's bad for the patients. They 
mustn't see strangers." He led her sobbing 
and clinging to him out to her own room, as 
she refused to go outside with him. 

When he came out he spoke almost harshly 
to the attendant. 

"See to it that Miss Musgrave does not get 
into that ward again. It's the worst thing in 
the world for her. I wouldn't have had it hap- 
pen for my right arm." 

But the attendant had hard work to carry out 
the Doctor's orders. Go among the other pa- 
tients she would, in spite of everything. She 
complained so bitterly, and it was absolutely 
the only thing she did show a desire to do, that 
finally Eugene gave way to her whim, thinking 
possibly it was best not to cross her. Thus by 
the end of the first week she was allowed the 
freedom of the building and the grounds. 

Eugene tried this as an experiment. He had 
made little progress in her case. Her intense 
melancholy grew more and more stubborn in 
its resistlessness. He was not sure that she 
knew him, so absolutely blank seemed her 
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past. He could find out nothing of her life 
since she had left the valley, nor anything of 
her husband. She didn't seem to object to her 
surroundings, and settled down to stay in quite 
a contented manner. But Eugene got no 
nearer the heart of her trouble than he had been 
at first. 

It was Saturday evening and the end of the 
second week of her stay at the asylum. 

A concert was to be given that evening by 
the patients. 

Eugene went to Catherine's room and found 
her crying; she seemed always crying when 
alone. 

"Come into the hall," he said, "and hear the 
music ; come with me." 

She arose and went with him without a 
word. 

He sat beside her and tried to arouse her in- 
terest, but all to no purpose. During a pause 
that followed a guitar duet she suddenly arose 
and went up on to the stage. She stood for a 
moment, then begaa singing in her rich voice, 
only sadder grown ; 
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I will sing you a song of that far-away land. 
The beautiful home of the soul; 
Where no storms ever break on that glittering strand, 
And the years of eternity roll." 



When she had finished there wasn't a dry 
eye in the room. She came down, and opening 
the door passed out. The attendant followed 
her. 

Presently Miss Mary returned. Eugene 
looked up inquiringly. 

"She wished to be left alone. I thought it 
just as well. She lay down on the bed, and I 
think she is asleep by this time.'* 

"Very well." But Eugene was a little wor- 
ried. She had been so pale. From time to 
time he looked towards the door uneasily. At 
last the concert was over and the patients were 
taken to their rooms. 

Eugene stopped at Catherine's door. He 
rapped gently, but there was no response. He 
concluded she was asleep and went to his own 
room. 

The attendant, unusually busy with some re- 
fractory patient, did not call at her room again 
that night. 
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The next morning when she did call the room 
was empty. It startled her, for she had not 
seen Catherine in the halls. She stepped in 
and looked around. An envelope lay on the 
table addressed to Dr. Norton. Thoroughly 
frightened she picked it up and hurried to the 
Doctor's office. 

"Miss Musgrave is gone and this was on her 
table," she said, all excitement. 

Eugene opened the letter and read : 

''Dear Doctor Norton: 

"I am going away to-night. Please do not 
look for me. I am all right. 

"Yours, 
"Catherine Musgrave Leaming.'' 

Eugene was completely mystified. What 
new turn had her mania taken, and where was 
she now ? 

The nurse stood waiting. 

*'And so she is gone," he said, simply. 

The nurse was puzzled. She expected his 
wrath to fall on her head. He evidently didn't 
even realize her presence. 

"She couldn't get far away during the 
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night," she suggested. "If we were to start 
the men out searching — " 

"No, I won't do that. I don't know what to 
think—" 

"Dr. Norton," ventured the nurse, "I don't 
believe she's crazy at all. She was sane 
enough sometimes. I noticed she always got 
worse when you came around." 

A light broke over Eugene's face, but it 
clouded again almost instantly. 

"I can make nothing out of it," he said, "but 
something tells me to let her alone. We must 
look more carefully after the keys. This is the 
first patient that has tried to escape. Let it be 
a lesson to us." 

The nurse went on out of the room.' 
That afternoon a letter postmarked Cascadia 
reached him. 

He tore it open eagerly for it was in Cath- 
erine's writing. 

This was all she said : 

"I am with friends. I write to save you un- 
easiness. I shall leave the city in half an hour. 
I couldn't stay any longer. I thank you for all 
your kindness. 

"C. M. Leaming/' 
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Eugene was more mystified than ever. He 
gave up trying to understand it, and tried to 
think all was for the best 

He wondered who the friends were; but he 
could only go on in the dark and trust that no 
new evil had befallen her. 

So absorbed had he been in Catherine's case, 
and so troubled was he as to her present where- 
abouts that Mulrane and the Chronicle had en- 
tirely slipped from his mind. But as the days 
wore on and the many duties claimed his 
thought and time, he soon fell back into the old 
routine. He then noticed that Mulrane had 
calmed down into quite a different creature. 
Also he failed to find any more libelous articles 
in the Chronicle. 

"It is well," he said wearily. "I have had 
enough." He gave the matter no more 
thought. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 

A year had passed since Catherine's advent 
at the. asylum; a year in which Eugene heard 
of her but once. A few weeks after her 
strange departure he wrote to her husband, 
saying nothing of her malady, merely asking 
him in closing as to his wife. 

James replied, telling him about his own 
outlook, asking to borrow a small suTn (which 
Eugene immediately sent him), and ended 
with, — "As for Mrs. Leaming, we are divorced. 
It's just as well so, perhaps better. I know 
nothing of her whereabouts." 

Eugene sat a long time looking at the letter. 

"Yes, it's better so," he said sadly. "I won- 
der if she's married to Kingsley. I — ^yes, I 
hope so. Poor little girl !" 

With that he once more put her out of his 

life and gave his great energy to the work at 

hand. 

X65 
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A year had passed. A year in which 
Eugene conquered difficulties, gained reputa- 
tion, tried many successful experiments, and 
wrote more articles for the papers. He was 
often quoted as an authority in his special line. 
He formed warm friends through his political 
acquaintances, and occasionally drove into 
Cascadia, where he was "wined and dined" 
by Cascadia's best people. A rising physician 
with a distinguished manner, a fine figure, an 
utter disregard for women's society, and per- 
fect unconsciousness of the fact that he was 
"desirable," was not to be snubbed by Casca- 
dia's four hundred. Only a few invitations, 
however, would he accept. 

One home he particularly enjoyed visiting 
was that of Dr. Deen, a physician of high 
standing, and a charming man socially as well. 
His home was on one of the many hills of the 
city, overlooking the bay, — a most beautiful 
situation. His wife was a very musical woman 
and had about her a charming circle of musical 
friends. She went into the best society, but 
was not a slave to it. Her home was a home 
indeed, and Eugene was never so happy as 
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when sitting on the wide veranda, enjoying a 
quiet smoke with the doctor, and listeiling to 
the music as she played. Sometimes their lit- 
tle child would run out to them, and Eugene 
would take the boy up on his knee, and looking 
into his round, innocent eyes would dream 
dreams of the might-have-beens, — ^and a mist 
would come over his eyes that was not all from 
tobacco smoke. 

Mrs. Deen often regretted that she did not 
sing. "I miss my sister so," she said ; "she has 
a sweet voice. She is in Europe now, studying. 
If I had my life to live over again I would study 
vocal music and make me a voice. Nellie had 
such a sweet voice naturally, I never thought 
of trying to sing while she was at home." 
You could sing, Mrs. Deen," said Eugene. 
I heard you singing Philip to sleep." 
Oh, yes," she laughed, "I sing to Philip; 
he's not critical. Are you, dearie?" And she 
caught the boy up in her arms in that loving, 
motherly way. 

"Who shall say he's not the best judge? I 

f^ncy Philip shall remember his mother's voice 

long after he forgets other voices heard out in 

the world," said Eugene. 
12 
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Mrs. Deen cuddled the boy, laughing back 
into his bright eyes, and went on talking. "But 
Nellie has really a fine voice, we think. It's 
soprano. She and Dr. Deen sing together 
nicely. Oh, we miss Nellie terribly. She 
will be home now in a few weeks, and once 
we get her again we will keep her." 

It was early in July when Eugene received 
one of Mrs. Deen's informal little notes, beg- 
ging him to come in to dinner on Wednesday. 

"My sister is at home and I want you to meet 
her," she said. 

It was with a feeling of pleasure he accepted 
the invitation. 

As he went up the broad, stone steps, on the 
appointed evening, he thought he had seldom 
seen a more refreshing picture — Dr. Deen, lazy 
and graceful ; the two young women, fresh and 
dainty in summer gowns; and little Phil 
making merry on the lawn with his cocker- 
spaniel dog. 

Mrs. Deen rose and came to meet him. "I'm 
so glad to see you. Dr. Norton. So is Alfred, 
but he is too lazy to get up." 

"That's it, Norton; Margaret just hit it. 
Isn't this the laziest weather?" Dr. Deen half 
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rose and put out his hand. "How are you, 
anyway? Did you chloroform all the unman- 
ageables before you left ?" 

"Yes, all the unmanageables," Eugene re- 
plied, smiling. 

"Shame on you, Alfred," said Mrs. Deen, 
over her shoulder. "And this is my sister, 
Miss Bosworth, Dr. Norton." 

"I've heard much of you. Miss Bosworth," 
said Eugene, seating himself near her. 

"I hope nothing very bad," she said, smiling. 

"No, all good." 

"Oh, I'm sorry, for now you will expect. so 
much of me, and I'm afraid I can't live up 
to it." 

"Well, you see there's been such a variety of 
stories that I shall be quite ready for anything. 
Your sister, now, thinks you perfect; your 
brother-in-law says you'll do, but of course you 
are not Margaret; and there's little Phil, who 
says, * Auntie Nell is just the beautifuUest lady 



ever was.' " 



t<i 



'Good for Phil!" she cried. "Come here, 
you darling boy! I shall send you ahead of 
me everywhere I go this summer to prepare the 
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way; for you know, Dr. Norton, beauty is only 
a matter of opinion, so one must be careful to 
form people's opinions correctly." 

"I am afraid I can't agree with you," he an- 
swered in his sincere manner. "I think I could 
have appreciated Miss Bosworth's beauty, for 
instance, without Master Phil's assistance." 

Miss Bosworth answered him with a becom- 
ing blush. She certainly was a girl of much 
charm, and — ^yes, pretty, too, in a way. She 
had hazel eyes, rich brown hair, rosy cheeks, 
a rather wide mouth, with even white teeth that 
glistened and gleamed as she laughed, — ^and 
she laughed a good deal. She had that well 
groomed, well cared for look of one who has 
never'known what it was to want for anything. 
No trouble had yet cast one shadow across that 
fair face. 

"Thank you, Dr. Norton; but if I chose I 
could convince you I am right in a very short 
time. I shan't try, however, for I'm willing to 
deceive in that line all I can. But let me tell 
you, honestly, beauty does depend on so many 
things — the right colors, shades, moods, sur- 
roundings, — everything. If one is an artist 
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she can deceive the public a lifetime and it an- 
swers just as well as beauty," she said com- 
placently. 

"I was thinking," said Eugene, "of a friend 
I once had, who was beautiful always. In 
evening dress she was radiant, and in an old 
faded wrapper and white sunbonnet she was 
still more beautiful. Probably she didn't 
know it. She doubtless thought herself plain 
when not dressed, but no one else thought so. 
You misjudge yourselves, you women, Miss 
Bosworth. You are often most charming 
when you least think you are." 

"There, I'll give up; but I assure you. Dr. 
Norton, we couldn't all stand faded wrappers 
and sunbonnets. Your friend was one in a 
thousand." 

Dinner was announced and the tete-a-tete 
ended for a time. 

After dinner there was music and more con- 
versation in the drawing-room. Presently 
Eugene slipped out on to the veranda with 
little Phil, soon followed by Dr. Deen, and the 
two men smoked in silence, while the sisters 
sang on in the gathering dusk. 
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The music suddenly stopped. 

"Well, you are a nice pair, running off and 
leaving us in this manner," cried Miss Nellie 
as she joined them, most unceremoniously ; but 
her sister still played on, letting her fingers 
lightly run over the keys in some minor strain. 

"We always take it this way, Nell. Sit 
down. Have a cigar?" said Dr. Deen, laconi- 
cally. 

"Thanks, I don't smoke," she answered, 
seating herself on the step. 

"Oh, Alfred, come try this song, won't you? 
a new one of Nell's ; it's so pretty," Mrs. Deen 
called from the drawing-room. 

"Just my luck," he muttered as he arose re- 
luctantly. "You are a lucky dog, Norton, that 
you don't sing." He threw his half-smoked 
cigar away and sauntered lazily in. 

"That looks just as if they did it purposely," 
said Nellie. "They haven't designs on you, 
have they?" 

*'Not that I know of," said Eugene, laugh- 
ing, "but I shan't mind if they have, not in the 
least." 

"Neither shall I, then. It would be so 
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funny," she answered, a spirit of mischief 
gleaming in her eyes. 

Then they were both silent. 

"Your sister's roses are beautiful," Eugene 
commented, looking at the heavily laden vines 
climbing far up the column against which thie 
girl was leaning. 

"Nowhere have I seen such roses in all the 
world as we have in Cascadia, except from the 
hothouses, of course. Oh it's lovely to be 
home again." 

"Shan't I get some of these for you?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, please. No, let me show you the 
Papa Gontiers and the La Frances. I like La 
Frances best of all," she said, rising and lead- 
ing the way around the house. "They are the 
most becoming, you see. Yes, get me that long 
spray, please. See how that tones in with my 
gown? Oh, you will learn the ways of art 
from me," she laughed as she tucked a pink 
bud'in her hair. 

"Yes, it's very becoming," he said, looking 
critically at her. 

"Now, we must make you beautiful," she 
said. "Let's see," eyeing him with half-closed 
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eyes. "No, you must not wear a Jacqueminot 
— they will do for Alfred — ^nor a La France — 
.oh, horrors ! Dr. Norton, never wear pink. Vl\ 
tell you. Come this way," and she took him to 
a magnificent La Marc, heavy with great, 
white, waxen roses, climbing up over a little 
roof. 

She chose a perfect bud, — long, loose, ex- 
quisite, with a little green leaf. 

"There," she said, "is the rose for you. See, 
it suits you perfectly," pinning it on his coat. 
'Your taste is excellent. Miss Bosworth." 

'Oh, yes, I am an artist. Didn't Margaret 
tell you that, too? It's a wonder. See Phil, 
poor little boy, he doesn't want to go to bed. 
I remember when I was sent to bed early. It 
was dreadful." 

Miss Bosworth amused Eugene very much. 
She went so. rapidly from one subject to an- 
other, and was so thoroughly natural and un- 
affected that every one felt at ease with her. 
Her chattering was quite restful. 

Eugene had been thrown with women more 
or less the past two years and had overcome to 
a certain extent his disinclination to their so- 
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ciety. Even now, however, he would not sub- 
ject himself to meeting many women. His in- 
stinct was to avoid them, but when he could 
not help himself he could be very agreeable in- 
deed. 

Mrs. Deen knew better than to invite him 
to large parties. She was a woman of tact and 
did the best thing in the world for him in let- 
ting him feel free to come and go as he liked. 
In this way her home became a necessity to 
him; he occasionally met people there by 
chance, and without knowing it was gradually 
overcoming his repugnance to general society. 

When he and Miss Bosworth returned to the 
veranda Dr. Deen and his wife were there, the 
doctor having attempted a fresh cigar. 

"We were just speaking of you, Norton/' 
said that gentleman, "and here you are to an- 
swer for yourself. We go to our summer 
place down at Forest Beach next week to be 
gone till September. Can't you run down for 
a couple of weeks ? You need a rest, you are 
all but thin, Norton, — ^honest, you are," 

Eugene laughed. He would have to lose a 
good many pounds before "thin" could describe 
him. 
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"I thank you, Doctor, but I couldn't very 
well leave, you know." 

"Nonsense ! that asylum can run well enough 
without you, and a change would do them all 
good. Send young Boman out to help in your 
absence. He's a bright fellow, just graduated, 
and wild for experience. Mulrane does well 
enough, Norton, and a little neglect on your 
part would really do them all good. That, I 
believe, is one experiment you've never tried on 
them." 

"May be you are right, and Mulrane would 
like to be left in charge. I don't know," he 
said, looking up and catching Nellie's nod of 
encouragement, "but I shall accept, after all, 
though taking a vacation was farthest from 
my thoughts when I came this evening." 

"That's just it, Norton, you never know 
what's best for you till I tell you. Now come 
right out next week." 

"Yes, do come," added Mrs. Deen. "We 
all want you." 

"Indeed we do," put in Nellie. "No telling 
what sticks of men will be there, and you are 
not half bad, though Margaret did say — " 
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"Nell, aren't you ashamed. Alfred, take 
her in charge, and settle her, please," Margaret 
interrupted. 

"Come," said Eugene, laughing, "what did 
she say ?" 

"She said I must be careful with you, that 
you were dreadfully down on women and might 
not come again if I — " 

"Nell, rU punish you for this. Dr. Norton, 
Nell is so dreadful. I only tried to warn her 
not to shock you, and now she is making it a 
thousand times worse." 

"Well, ril forgive her. She said — ^what was 
it? — that I wasn't 'half bad?' — Is that a com- 
pliment, Miss Nellie?" 

"Decidedly. Now, there is one thing I want 
you to do for me. There is to be a concert 
and I am to sing, and I want you to turn the 
music for Margaret. You would set me off so 
well as we come on, because you're so — so — " 
she paused to find the correct word, — "so big 
and blonde." 

"But I never turned music in my life. I 
don't know how." 
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I'll teach you, then. Oh, you must, for I'll 
appear so much better. You see it's very im- 
portant. I am to make my debut and every 
one will be there, every one from Cascadia, and 
that critical old German music teacher and his 
niece or protege or something, who is said to 
have a voice, — in fact, all the talent from Cas- 
cadia that can be gotten." 

"I must have ever)rthing to make me a suc- 
cess, because, honestly, I haven't a wonderful 
voice — I found that out in Germany — ^and I'll 
have to produce an effect." 

"Oh, Nellie, you are incorrigible," sighed 
Margaret. 

But Dr. Norton didn't seem to think so. 

"I'll do what I can, Miss Nellie, but you will 
be glad to dismiss me. I love music, but I 
don't know one note from another." 

Everything was arranged at last, and Eugene 
took his departure. 

The next week he boarded the little steamer 
for Forest Beach. Whistling softly to him- 
self he sat on the after deck and watched the 
wheel churn up the water round the boat. The 
weather was perfect, the water as still as glass, 
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the snow-capped mountains clear cut against 
the blue sky. Eugene was in a mood thor- 
oughly to enjoy the outing. 

The entire Deen household was at the boat 
to welcome him. 

How home-like and nice it was! What a 
blessing to have "folks," Eugene thought, 
almost envying Alfred. 

"You dance, don't you ?" Nellie asked on the 
way up to the cottage, later. 

When I can't help it," Eugene replied.' 
'Now, Dr. Norton, that's not a bit nice of 
you, for now I must just drop it after your 
speaking in that crusty manner, and if you 
won't dance it will spoil ever)rthing." 

She looked very much disappointed. 

"Why, my dear Miss Nellie, I wouldn't spoil 
^everything,' not for a college diploma. If 
'everything' hinges on my dancing, I'll dance 
— for you." 

"Oh, will you ? you are a perfect dear, and I 
thought the way you spoke you just wouldn't." 

"I used to dance at college sometimes, but I 
never cared much for it. However, remember 
I won't dance with any one else, — ^just save the 
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day for you, you know. But I can't see how 
I am to help you, or why you want it so.*' 

"Of course you can't. Why should you?" 
she replied sweetly. "You see, it's like this. 
After the concert they will dance and I want 
the first waltz with you, just to carry out *the 
effect,' you see." 

"I see.*" But he wasn't sure he did see, and 
he didn't care. It pleased him to humor this 
girl, so he followed her lead. 

They had reached the pretty vine-covered 
cottage by this time and sat down on the steps 
to wait for Dr. Deen and Margaret, who soon 
joined them. Phil came on behind, dragging 
a great piece of kelp. 

"Now, Nellie, you shall not torment Dr. 

Norton. You are to do just as you like down 

here. Dr. Norton, and if Nellie bothers yqu, 

brush her away. You can't hurt her feelings 

— she has none." 

"Margaret, you are not one bit nice," Nellie 
protested. 

"Then don't tease so, my dear." 

"Don't worry, Mrs. Deen. I'm afraid I've 
made myself an old bore, the way you look 
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after me. I feel quite like being teased, so let 
Miss Nellie do her worst." 

"There, you are good to take my part. You 
see, I'm perfect in Margaret's eyes, when Fm in 
Europe." 

"Isn't this place pretty?" she rambled on. 
"You are rested now, so come see my cosy nook 
where I read and wish for some one to flirt 
with?" 

"Are men so scarce?" 

"Yes, any that are worth while. Oh, they 
come and go, — ^but you will stay, won't you?" 
She smiled brightly up into his face. 

"Yes, command me. But when is this con- 
cert coming off? My mind will be relieved 
when it's over and that 'effect' has been safely 
produced." 

"It's three days off, but we must practice 
this evening." 

Of course she had to take him out in her 
little boat just to "try the water," and over to 
the tennis court, and along an especially pretty 
path among the maples, and he must meet "just 
a few" of the girls. In this way the first day 
passed rapidly and pleasantly as well. 
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"Nell Bosworth, where did you get that 
handsome blonde?" the girls demanded later. 

"He's mine, girls, and don't one of you dare 
take him from me." 

"But where did you find him? in Europe?" 
"No, not in Europe. I discovered him. 
He's been here all along, but I'm just bringing 
him out," she said with a satisfied air. 

They were all interested immediately. 

"He don't like girls or society, so I have to 
go very carefully. But girls! Won't he be 
lovely when I get through with him ?" she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands. 

"He's lovely now, and, Nell Bosworth, if 
you are flirting with him you are wicked ; that's 
all I have to say. He's so serious looking." 

"What if he flirts with me ?" 

"No danger. He seems quite devoted." 
"Oh, he just plays that part, girls ; really he 

does." 

"We'll see," came the answer, and they did 

see. 

He was Nellie's companion constantly. 
They sailed together on the bay, and she sang 
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her catchy little songs. They played tennis, 
they fished ; they even hunted agates. 

The evening of the concert had arrived. 
The six o'clock boat was crowded with the 
guests from Cascadia and the artists of the 
evening. 

"Oh, there's the boat ! Come, let us go meet 
it!" cried Nellie, interrupting her brother-in- 
law, who was busy convincing Eugene that an- 
other cigar and a third cup of coffee would just 
put him in trim for the trials of the evening. 

"Now, see here, Nellie, you have monop- 
olized Norton long enough. Go with Margaret 
this time for I want him awhile." 

"All right, I don't care." "There'll come a 
time, some day," she sang, as she hastened 
down to the boat with Margaret, joining other 
friends on the way. 

She returned later, all excitement. "Oh, Dr. 
Norton, I saw her and she is a perfect beauty, 
and that old German treats her as a daughter. 
I know I won't have the least of a show with 
her. Have you a fresh white duck?" 

"Seen who ? What has it all to do with Nor- 
ton's duck suits?" demanded Dr. Deen. 

13 
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"Oh, the other girl who is' to sing. They say 
her voice is wonderful; and to think she is a 
beauty, besides. Come, Dr. Norton, let us go 
and practice, for we mustn't fail." 

She dragged him away with her. "What 
would you wear?" she asked. "I had planned 
to wear pink and carry La Frances, but I don't 
know — " 

"You can't improve on that. Miss Nellie. 
You are perfect — in pink." 

"But pink isn't the thing for you — ^and have 
you an extra white duck? If you were all in 
white it would be more effective. You are so 
— ^handsome — in white." 

Eugene laughed outright. 

"Yes, child, I have the suit, and of course I'll 
wear it if you wish." 

"Oh, I'm so glad." Her hopes rose and fell 
in just such trifles. 

Then they proceeded to practice. 

"Remember, you are to have the first waltz," 
she reminded him, as she went to her room to 
dress for the evening. 

"I'll remember." 
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When she came down an hour later, she cer- 
tainly was a pleasing picture — a regular wild 
rose girl. 

"No one will outdo you to-night," Eugene 
said, as they walked across the lawn to the pa- 
vilion. 

The grounds about the pavilion were filled 
with benches and chairs. The boughs of the 
trees moved gently in the light breeze, and the 
lights from the Japanese lanterns shone out 
across the dark water. 

A large crowd had gathered, and soon the 
programme was begun. 

A guitar quartette, a violin solo and the man- 
dolin club filled up the first part of the pro- 
gramme. 

"We come next," whispered Nellie. They 
arose amid applause and followed Margaret up 
the steps to the platform. 

Nellie felt quite satisfied. "We look very 
handsome," she whispered to Eugene on the 
steps, and he smiled back in answer. 

Margaret went to the piano and Eugene took 
his position beside her. Nellie looked very 
pretty under the green boughs. The "effect" 
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was all she could have desired, and it was lost 
on no one. 

Sweetly she sang, sweetly and correctly, in 
her clear, high soprano, and when she had fin- 
ished she was applauded to her heart's content. 
She came back with a graceful bow, all flushing 
with pleasurable excitement, and sang a catchy 
little encore that pleased every one. 

They were all humming it next day. 

Going down the steps she whispered to Eu- 
gene: "We made a hit; see what an 'effect* 
will dor 

"There was more than effect," he answered, 
smiling into her upturned face — ^and neither 
was this lost on the audience. 

Other numbers followed. At Jast the other 
"prima donna's" turn came. 

"See," said Nellie, "there she comes, the girl 
who sings divinely, and the old German." But 
Eugene was looking into her own bright eyes 
and did not raise his eyes till Nellie nudged 
him. 

"Look," she whispered. 

He looked. 

All in purest white, a great spray of Jacque- 
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minot roses in her hand the only bit of color, 
her neck dressed low showing a bird-like 
throat, marble-white arms, bare of sleeves or 
other ornamentation, her hair a dark cloud 
about her white face — stood Catherine. 

Composed, calm, she stood there, beautiful 
as a white lily, fresh from the dews of morning 
just greeting the dawn. 

A murmur of startled admiration ran 
through the audience. The German professor 
played her accompaniment and she sang — ^how 

ft 

she sang ! The music floated from her. throat, 
now like the deep warbling of a bird, now with 
the plaintiveness of the mother bird singing her 
little ones to rest. She sang not to the people 
— she sang above them, beyond them, to God. 
Her voice floated out across the water, away, 
away, and seemed not a thing of this earth. 
She sang from her soul. 

When she had finished tears were in most 
eyes, and some sat with mouths agape, and they 
forgot to encore. Only at first did they forget ; 
then they came to themselves, and stormed and 
applauded, and women tore the flowers from 
their gowns and threw them to her until her 
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way was blocked with roses. Nellie, all in 
tears, threw her La Frances frantically on to the 
stage. All this time the "prima donna" only 
smiled a little sadly, which made her far more 
interesting, and looked helplessly toward Herr 
Kreutzer, who bowed low to the people, and 
then raising her hand kissed it, and would have 
taken her down ; but the applause was deafen- 
ing; she must sing again. 

She smiled a little sadly into Herr Profes- 
sor's face and shook her head. It was evident 
they would not hear her again. 

They came down among the people, and the 
applause subsided. 

"Why are singers so selfish ? Why couldn't 
she respond, as Miss Bosworth did?" whis- 
pered one lady to another. 

"Because," answered her friend, with 
streaming eyes, "she is inspired. She is more 
than human when she sings, while Miss Bos- 
worth's singing is quite of this earth. Ah ! the 
difference !" 

After the concert, every one was talking of 
the beautiful Miss Musgrave — ^that is, every 
one who was not crowding around to meet her. 
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"Come/' said Nellie to Eugene, "I must meet 
her. She's divine ! She is welcome to all the 
triumph. I am ashamed to think I ever even 
aspired to it. How shabby my poor little effect 
seems now ! Why, Dr. Norton, what is it ? are 
you ill? You are as pale as death." She 
looked up at Eugene for the first time since 
Miss Musgrave had come on to the stage. 

"It is nothing. Excuse me, please, and go 
with Margaret." 

This was not surprising, for Dr. Norton 
always ran from "Women. But what did sur- 
prise Nellie was to see him, a half hour later, 
instead of dancing with her as he had promised, 
go up to Catherine Musgrave, calmly put out 
his hand to greet her, offer her his arm, and 
take her away from the crowd down to the 
beach, where they paced up and down in the 
moonlight for fully half an hour. 

'Think of it !" she exclaimed. "It's scandal- 
ous ! Dr. Norton of all people !" The "girls" 
had some fun at her expense over her prudish 
doctor. 

When they finally came back a strange light 
was in Eugene's eyes and the marble whiteness 
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of Catherine's face had given place to a deli- 
cate pink. A little nervousness had succeeded 
her wonderful calm. He left her with the 
Kreutzers, where she was immediately sur- 
rounded by men begging her to dance. 

Eugene almost stumbled over Nellie as he 
crossed the lawn. He looked up and begged 
her pardon absently. 

"Oh, never mind me. Walk right over me, 
if you like.*' 

"Nellie, Miss Nellie, I owe you a thousand 
apologies. I forgot the waltz. Come, listen 
to my explanations, and be at peace with me 
again." 

"Not unless you walk on the beach with me 
^*ust as long as you did with her." Nellie 
looked very much abused. 

"All right, Miss Nellie, come, you see it's 
like this— Miss Musgrave and I are old friends. 
I've known her for years, and I had lost all 
trace of her. I was surprised to see her to- 
night, and we parted a little strangely the last 
time, and — ^you see how it was, Miss Nellie." 

"Yes, I see and I forgive you, Dr. Norton. 
I think you were right about her, too. She 
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could look just as beautiful in a wrapper, in 
anything/* 

Eugene looked up surprised. 

"She's the one, Dr. Norton, the one you told 
me about, who could look beautiful in any- 
thing? Answer now, honor bright, isn't she?" 

"Yes, yes, Nellie; she's beautiful in any- 
thing ; but we won't talk about her any more." 

They paced up and down soine time in 
silence. 

Nellie became impatient and finally inter- 
rupted him. "This may be very interesting to 
you, but I prefer to dance." 

He aroused himself and took her back to the 
pavilion. 

"Come, you must waltz," she said, and he 
mechanically fell into the dance. 

He noticed that Catherine did not dance. 
Once, in the turn of the waltz, his eyes met 
hers, straight and full. It thrilled him like a 
drink of old wine. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
''a stubborn case of melancholia/' 

When Eugene Norton rode away from camp 
two years before this time, Catherine leaned 
out of her little window, shading her eyes with 
her hand, and watched him down the long road. 

He bade her good-bye in his quiet way, but 
something in his calm, gray eyes spoke to her 
and haunted her. "He's a hard man to forget," 
she commented to herself with a sigh, and 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry he 
had gone. He had disturbed her peace of mind. 
His eyes, seemed ever accusing. "I wonder if 
he is always so perfect himself, that he should 
expect perfection in others," she thought. 

His advice to her had not seemed in keeping 
with his austere manner. Divorce was a thing 
that had never entered into her thought ; some- 
thing vulgar, for the newspaper men to jest at 

or write editorials about. And yet he, Eugene 
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Norton, had advised her to follow that course. 
She wondered if after all it might not have been 
merely an illustration. No, that couldn't be, 
for he meant to help her. She could not seri- 
ously think of his suggestion, and yet what a 
vista it opened up to her if it were only pos- 
sible ! 

James became more and more unbearable to 
her. His ready willingness for her to put in 
her time with Revoe Kingsley began to disgust 
her. He let it be very evident that he didn't 
care what she did so long as she didn't bother 
him. 

He was not young and she annoyed him, as 
a child might. Catherine honestly believed it 
would be a relief to James to have her away. 

One morning two months later, the order 
came to the engineers to move camp ten miles 
down the valley. Work was begun at once and 
soon the camp was in a dismantled condition. 

Revoe Kingsley was moody and glum, an 
unusual thing with him. 

"Yes, we're moving camp," he said, in reply 
to Catherine's query. 
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"What shall I do?" cried Catherine in dis- 
may. "I can't bear to think of it." 

"Come along," said Revoe. "You are camp 
mascot, Kathleen. Why, what else can you 
do ? You can't stay alone, and James will have 
to go with the camp or give up his job." 

"That's so, and James hasn't said one word 
to me about it. I wonder what he does mean 
to do with me. James," she called, as he passed 
near, "what is to become of me ?" 

"I haven't had time to think much about it, 
Katie. Couldn't you stay here? I can be up 
every Sunday, and there's nothing to harm you, 
really. The man who has bought the adjoining 
section will bring his family out to-morrow, he 
says, so you won't be alone." 

"James Leaming!" she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing, "and you were just going to go oflf 
and leave me here alone with strangers, and 
they might not come after all. If you are not 
the meanest man !" 

"There, there, Katie, I wouldn't have left 
you long.* You wouldn't have me give up my 
position, would you ?" 

Revoe withdrew. 
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Catherine was thinking hard and fast. 

"James/* she said, "let me go to Senana for 
the winter. You can raise money enough to 
send me and I am sure I can get a choir posi- 
tion, once I get there. Let me try it, James ?" 

"Well," he said, slowly, "that might not be 
a bad idea. I guess I could raise money enough 
to send you over to the Sound ; but you know 
IVe nothing but time checks, and hardly any 
one is buying them now. I guess by shaving 
them to fifty cents I could raise a little cash, 
however. Yes, that's not a bad idea." 

"Then I can go, James?" she cried. "Oh, 
I'm so glad." 

Thus it happened that Catherine bade the 
valley — the great, wide, desolate valley — a last 
good-bye. 

Revoe Kingsley looked on mournfully; but 
James breathed a sigh of relief as the train 
pulled out, carrying her away. 

When she reached Senana she found a cheap 
hotel, unpacked her few gowns, freshened up 
a tailor-made suit as best she could, dressed, 
and with the letter from her Berlin professor, 
which by some unusual piece of forethought 
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she had rescued from her father's hands, went 
to call on the church officials. 

It was discouraging at first. They paid so 
little and there seemed to be no vacancies. Her 
persistency was finally rewarded, however, and 
she was engaged to sing in a Catholic church, 
with a salary that would just pay her board. 
She was pleased to have employment, and went 
to work with great eagerness, resolving to selJ 
her diamonds when James* money gave out, 
and get along in some manner. 

It was far better than being in the country, 
but Catherine was never constituted to stand 
being alone. Her limited pocketbook and the 
cheap boarding-house gave her no opportunity 
to find friends. The other singers were nuns, 
and, of course, opened up no social life to her, 
though they were kind and sweet. She did not 
even have the advantage of being seen and thus 
hunted out. Probably not half a dozen people 
who listened to her rich voice Sunday after 
Sunday, through all the long, rainy winter, 
knew but she was one of the sisters. 

She had to economize in every way to get 
along at all. 
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One day in glancing over a paper she be- 
came interested in an article on irrigation. "I 
could write a better one myself," she said ; then 
took up her pen and wrote on the same subject, 
but showing a more intimate acquaintance with 
the workings of the big ditch across the moun- 
tains, and mailed it to the editor of the paper 
in Cascadia, a town not far away. She did 
it on the impulse, hoping she might thus pick 
up a little money. 

The next day she was alone in her room, 
wishing for some one to talk with or something 
to do. Her loneliness oppressed her painfully! 
"I'll write another article,"she said, and list- 
lessly took up her pen when she heard a famil- 
iar voice at the door, asking for her. 

She made one joyous bound. 

"Revoe Kingsley!" she exclaimed. "Oh, I 
am so glad to see you." She took him into the 
cheap little parlor. 

There was so much to say, Catherine hardly 
knew where to begin. She felt as though she 
could never let Revoe out of her sight again. 

"Well, Kathleen, I'm bounced," he said at 
last. 
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"Really, Revoe! rm so sorry. What did 
you do ?" she said, looking pained. 

"Nothing, Kathleen, don't worry. I haven't 
drunk a drop this winter. But work is shutting 
down for lack of funds. Time checks won't 
bring a cent now, and everything had to stop. 
Supplies got short and the men wpuldn't work 
without food or money cither. Everything's 
at a standstill." 

"Where are all the men?" 

"Scattered in every direction. Brown's in 
Utah, Cliff's in Idaho, Henderson's in Califor- 
nia, Wood went East, and Myers has a great 
opening in Africa. Some of the fellows took 
land for their pay and are ranching it." 

"What will James do?" 

"He will stay on the place, but he said to tell 
you he couldn't send any more money, and 
you'd better go back now if you can buy a 
ticket." 

*'0h, Revoe, I couldn't go back. It gives me 
the creeps to think of the valley, except in spots. 
Some mornings I've awakened, and the rain 
would be coming down so drearily, and I would 
feel so alone ! I've cried for the little cabin and 
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the eternal sunshine and Revoe, with his whist- 
ling and his singing; yes, I've cried for you, 
Revoe, you and all that was bright in the val- 
ley/' Her eyes shone brightly, looking at him. 

"What do you think / did, all through the 
long winter without you?'' 

"I can't imagine," she said, with a touch of 
her old archness. 

"Sing something," said Revoe. She went 
to the piano, and they sang over the old songs, 
dear for the sake of camp days, and tried some 
new ones, and she was as happy as any bird. 

"Oh, Revoe," she exclaimed, pathetically as 
he finally arose to go, "I don't see how I'm to 
get on, now I've seen you. It is so lonely." 

He turned with that quick impulse by which 
he was ever moved. 

"Dear Kathleen," he said, "you know I love 
you. What do we care for all the world ? It 
hasn't served either of us any too well. Come 
with me. I'll take you to the Islands of the 
sea, anywhere you say, and we will find a 
home on this old globe and be madly happy." 

"No, no, Revoe, don't talk that way. You 
will give me a bad conscience for a week ; and 

14 
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you know it's no use, besides. I could never, 
never do such a thing. You are such a reck- 
less fellow, Revoe," she said sadly. "Don't you 
know we would never be happy, not in the 
least?" 

"Are you happy now ?'* 

"Yes, dear boy, you are here," she said 
archly. She was a little wicked. 

"Kathleen, you madden me and then you 
won't listen to reason. Come with me, and if 
we are not happy we can die together." 

"But, Revoe, that wouldn't end all. We 
would still have to go on, with wrong-doing on 
our consciences, and we would be no better off. 
No, no, dear friend, there is nothing for me. 
I shall get through living, some way or other, 
and you mustn't throw yourself away. You 
are worth saving. Get rid of that mania, and 
there isn't a better man living." 

"Kathleen, you are the only person in all the 
world who sees any good in me. And you — 
oh, Kathleen, you forsake me !" 

"Indeed I do not." She arose and put her 
hands impetuously on his shoulders. "Never, 
Revoe, so long as I live shall I forsake you." 
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He took one of her hands in his and kissed 
it; then arose and took his hat to go. 

"When you come again — and let it be soon 
— forget all these wild notions and be just my 
dear friend and comforter ; my good brother." 

Revoe said something about having no spe- 
cial fondness for sisters, and went his way. 

A quarter of an hour later he entered the 
office of the manager of the land company, an 
old friend of his family's in New York. 

"Mr. Clark, can you let me have a twenty 
for a few days ?" 

"Haven't it, my boy. Never was so close run 
for money in my life before." 

"But, man, I must have a little money right 
away. It's coming to me, but I can't wait 
for it." 

Clark ran his hand into his pocket and drew 
out a single five-dollar gold piece. 

"Honor bright, Kingsley, that's every cent 
I've got." 

"Well, give me that," said Kingsley. 

Overpowered by the very nerve of the man, 
he handed it to him and stood watching him in 
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open-mouthed astonishment, while Kingsley 
thanked him and went on out. 

He soon reached a saloon and went in not to 
come out till every cent was spent, and he had 
sunk himself into the heaviest, deepest mire of 
drunkenness. 

Poor Kingsley! He said to himself, "I 
wouldn't do it if Kathleen would listen to me." 
But who knows? That mad thirst has con- 
quered a man's manliness in the face of all that 
is good and pure since time began, and will so 
long as weak human nature fails to be guided 
by the higher life. 

The evening's mail brought Catherine a 
check from the editor for her article. She was 
delighted, and began other articles on timely 
subjects, hoping this avenue might open up to 
her, as her money was nearly all gone. 

Encouraged by her success, she determined 
to run over to Cascadia, and see if the editor in 
question couldn't give her regular work. 

So she took the morning boat and soon 
reached Cascadia. She had no trouble in find- 
ing the editor, and briefly told him her mission. 

"No, I have nothing of the kind, just now. 
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but I have a commission I was going to send to 
Chicago to get a girl to undertake." 

He eyed Catherine narrowly. "It's difficult, 
but there's money in it, and if you succeed a 
name for yourself in the newspaper world." 

Catherine's eyes, flashed. She was deeply in- 
terested. 

^Are you much known here ?" 

1 know no one in Cascadia. This is my first 
visit here." 

^Good!" The editor rubbed his hands to- 
gether. "Now the work is just this : We be- 
lieve great abuses are going on at the Brook- 
side asylum. Some mysterious deaths have oc- 
curred in the past year, and while everything 
appears very well there on the surface we have 
good evidence that much wrong is hidden from 
the public gaze. Now, we want a bright young 
woman to get herself committed, remain there 
a couple of weeks, and find out the exact state 
of affairs." 

He paused. 

"How could I get myself committed?" she 
asked. 
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^Adopt some common form of insanity, and 
fool the doctors and the court." 

"Would melancholia do?'' Catherine re- 
membered her natural tendency. 

"Just the thing. Want to adopt some other 
name?" 

"ril take my maiden name, Catherine Mus- 
grave." 

"Then you'll undertake it ?" 

"Yes, oh, yes, I'll do it." 

"All right," said the editor, in a satisfied 
tone. "I want to arrange this as speedily as 
possible, so come in, say, at four this afternoon, 
and we will plan the whole campaign." 

Catherine left the office, her brain in a whirl 
of excitement. To have a real commission and 
such a responsible one was wonderful to her. 
To be launched in journalism, to go where she 
would, and live a life of independence, it was 
all delightful to contemplate. She allowed her- 
self the luxury of a full course dinner at Neu- 
berg's to celebrate the occasion. Her active 
brain began planning the role she was to play. 
She would adopt her old melancholy strain. 
All those days were not wasted after all, she 
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thought. She was sure she could do it, she 
would do it. It meant so much to her. 

And then her sympathy went out to those 
poor things in the asylum. If wrongs were 
committed they should be set right. "Even Dr. 
Norton could see good in that/' she asserted. 
"I'll outwit him in his goodness. I, even I, 
whom he thinks so dreadful, will do something 
noble, something he couldn't do, for he couldn't 
fool anybody. It's so funny that everything I 
ever did or learned bobs up to help me all 
along." Catherine was on the point of order- 
ing a little wine to doubly celebrate her 
triumph, but remembered Revoe and didn't. 
Some way, wine choked in her throat since she 
had known Revoe. 

She could hardly wait for four o'clock. She 
bought a new tie and collar and fresh sailor hat 
and tried to look the bustling business woman. 

She could not do that, consummate little 
actress that she was. The stamp of the refine- 
ment of womanhood was on her and she could 
not destroy the impression. 

That afternoon the editor went with her into 
every detail of the work, narrowly watching 
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her the while and forming his own opinion of 
the woman with whom he was dealing. 

Catherine followed him closely. 

"I will find other things for you if you suc- 
c^d in this/' he said. "If nothing turns up 
here, I may put you in the way of something in 
San Francisco, or get you sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands to write them up. Oh, there'll be plenty 
for you if you succeed/' He emphasized the 
last three words. 

Succeed! Wouldn't she succeed, though! 
Nothing should stop her. As the prospect 
opened up she felt that it was of all things what 
she most wanted ; an active moving career. 

She didn't think for a moment that she 
would break down; so great was her desire and 
her need. After she left the editor, she wished 
for some one to tell it all to. She wished for 
Revoe; then remembered it was to be a secret 
that even Revoe mustn't know. 

She took the evening boat back to Senana, 
made all arrangements to be away two weeks, 
and the next day returned to Cascadia ready to 
begin the programme the editor had laid out 
for her. 
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The task was not easy, but she went at it 
with a spirit that insured success. 

The editor was more than pleased. Inside of 
a week she was arrested, tried and committed 
to the asylum for the insane. 

"A stubborn case of melancholia," the doc- 
tors pronounced it. 



CHAPTER XV. 
''free, free, at last/^ 

When Catherine slipped away from the asy- 
lum that Saturday evening, by previous ar- 
rangement a carriage was awaiting her at the 
farthest end of the grounds. 

Carefully she crept along in the shadows. 
A figure advanced to meet her. 

"You are Miss Musgrave?*' 

"Yes." 

"Come this way." 

He led her along the narrow path, and put 
her into the carriage. 

"I am a reporter, sent by the Chronicle for 
you." 

She merely nodded, showing that she heard 
him. 

Now that the terrible tension was over and 
she was out of danger, she utterly collapsed. 

She dropped wearily back among the cush- 
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ions and closed her eyes. She could see noth- 
ing but the long dreary halls full of pallid faces 
and a tall, kind man in their midst, a man from 
whose face a light shone, strong, steady, un- 
faltering. 

Catherine understood Eugene Norton's 
greatness at last. Through those two weeks 
she had fought a battle, and though not re- 
corded in history, it touched history just the 
same. 

When she first discovered, on looking up 
from her assumed attitude the morning of her 
arrival at the asylum, that Eugene Norton 
stood by her side, she screamed out quite from 
surprise. In that hysterical moment when she 
hid her face from sight she had to decide what 
she should do. Her first thought was to give it 
all up, tell him the truth and get away. Then 
the shame of it all, the defeat, the ruin of her 
own prospects, the chagrin of the editor, should 
she discover herself and the editor to the asy- 
lum officials, went through her mind like a flash 
and checked her. She guessed that politics 
was at the bottom of it. 

She wished herself heartily out of it, but 
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there was no way. Then she thought of Eu- 
gene Norton, and his manner of cool superior- 
ity. She remembered his look of disapproval. 
A feeling of anger possessed her. 

"No, he judged me; he had no right to," she 
concluded. She became cold and hard at the 
thought. "It's my turn, now. I'll stay; and 
if he is guilty of wrong, he shall suffer and at 
my hands." She forgot for the time his kind 
talk by Teddy's bedside, forgot everything but 
her feeling of defiance toward him, her desire 
to be "even." 

Thus when she raised her head from her 
hands, it was with a more rigid determination 
to carry her commission out successfully than 
she had before felt, were that possible. 

It had been hard. He had watched her so 
closely. Probably if he had been less honest 
himself, he would have been suspicious ; but his 
own life was open as a book to those who could 
read, and he never dreamed of deception in 
others. Then, as has been said, Catherine was 
an actress. Her work deserved a stage and an 
audience; but it was played out alone to one 
man. 
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There came times in those two weeks when 
she longed to tell him the whole story ; but she 
was in a dreadful drama and niust play out her 
part, no matter what came after. 

As she saw Eugene day by day, saw the 
great heart of the man unmasked, saw him, 
tender, sympathetic, among his patients, saw, 
in short, Eugene Norton and not her opinion 
of Eugene Norton, she marveled more and 
more at her own blindness. She cried out to 
the soul of the man to understand her. 

How she had longed to set him right regard- 
ing Revoe Kingsley! But there was no way. 
In fact, it helped the play out, and that was the 
only thing to remember. 

Then she chanced to pick up the Chronicle, 
and, reading the infamous abuses contained 
therein, made up her mind what to do. 

The carriage rattled along over the gravelly 
road, and in an hour they reached Cascadia.' 

The reporter spoke : "Mr. Bland wishes to 
see you at the Chronicle office." 

To-night?" she asked in a surprised tone. 
Tes, to-night." 

"All right. Tell him I will be there in half 
an hour." 
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She left the carriage and went to a rcK>m 
made ready for her at the hotel, changed her 
gown, dressed her hair, and pale, cool, digni- 
fied, met the editor in his office. 

"Well, well. Miss Musgrave," said that gen- 
tleman, shaking hands with her. "You've done 
it. I must congratulate you." 

"I thank you/' 

"You look pale, though, and tired. It has 
been pretty hard, hasn't it? Let me send for 
some wine to brace you up. Jack!" calling a 
boy. 

"No," interrupted Catherine; "no wine, 
please; I don't drink it." 

"Temperance woman, eh? Well, you won't 
refuse a cup of coffee. Jack, go over to Neu- 
berg's and bring me a pot of fresh coffee, boil- 
ing hot, mind you, and some rolls. Be quick, 



sir." 



Jack w^as gone in a flash. 

"Well, did you do a pretty thorough job? 
Let's have the whole story, then I'll tell you 
the part to write up. You'll have to be rapid. 
It's to come out in to-morrow's Chronicle/^ 
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"I think/' said Catherine, "I saw everything 
that went on in that asylum." 

^Good," said the editor. "Well ?" 
1 was in every one of the women's wards — 
even the incurables. I saw their treatment 
from Dr. Norton and the attendants; I saw 
their food — everything. 

"Good, good." 

"Of course, I wasn't in the men's wards." 

"No, of course not. It's the women's wards 
we are after. Well ? Oh, here's your coffee. 
Drink it while I get paper and pencil ready." 

Catherine needed the stimulant, and felt bet- 
ter after having refreshed herself. 

"Now to business," said the editor. "Let's 
have the story." 

But Catherine was not quite ready. 

"I saw Dr. Norton constantly, but I met the 
other physician only once or twice." 

"All right. Dr. Norton is the man we are 
after." 

"Shall I tell you everything just as if was?" 

"Yes, we don't want your opinion. We want 
facts, facts." 
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later on." He shook hands with her warmly. 
"When you are in Cascadia drop into the 
office." He took her to the outer door and bade 
her good-night. 

Then he returned to his office and Scink back 
in his chair to think many things. He ended 
the night by writing an editorial in which he 
scored littleness in men in general. 

Catherine went to her room, slowly un- 
dressed, and went to bed. For some reason 
she didn't feel elated. Everything had lost its 
rosy hue and she was glad to forget herself in 
sleep. 

She awoke with a new determination to do 
something in earnest, to begin to live for some- 
thing besides herself ; to find a mission. There 
must be one somewhere in the great world for 
* her, she argued. 

James was like a millstone holding her down. 
She was in daily fear of his growing tired of 
the ranch and coming to Senana. Now that 
she had been away from him a while she 
shuddered to think of ever seeing him again. 
It worried and fretted her constantly. What 
if he should come to her ? What could she do 
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to prevent it ? were queries she turned over and 
over in her mind. 

Her old Scotch pluck came to the front. Im- 
mediately on arriving in Senana she called on 
a young lawyer who boarded in the same house 
with her, and put her case in his hands, with 
the result that in six weeks' time she was a free 
woman and was lawfully Catherine Musgrave 
once more. She hated Learning's name and 
was happy to have nothing left to remind her 
of her intolerable marriage. 

"Free, free, at last," she cried, "but alone — 
oh, so much alone!'' 

She had not dared let her mother know of 
her intention, fearing interference. On hear- 
ing of her action her father cast her off alto- 
gether, writing her a bitter, scathing letter, tell- 
ing her she had disgraced his family. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN OLD FRIEND APPEARS. 

Another winter with its rains passed and 
Catherine lived, and worked, and suffered, and 
grew more worldly wise, — ^a year in which she 
learned what it was to be alone in the world. 
Another prayer was added to her list, a prayer 
for lonely women everywhere. She became 
gentler and sadder and more womanly. She 
lost some of her girlish beauty and impetuosity 
and took on a more dignified bearing and man- 
ner. She seldom cried in these days, but, too, 
she seldom laughed. She grew more and more 
retiring and despondent. She began to see 
that life was a hard* thing to patch up; that you 
couldn't blot out a bad beginning and start 
afresh, as she had imagined. It was well 
enough to start over again, but the past could 
not be obliterated. 

8X8 
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Daring as she had ever been when under the 
protection of a home and family ties, alone she 
was timid and shrinking. Mr. Bland tried to 
get her into reporting work for the Chronicle, 
but she was not equal to it. Rebuffs and slights 
she could not stand. They cowed and fright- 
ened her. She realized that James, as little as 
he had been to her, had been in a sense a pro- 
tection. She was meeting the world single- 
handed for the first time and it was very hard. 
Her mother's letters were no help to her, as the 
well meaning little woman could not keep from 
showing her disapproval of Catherine's action. 
It was against the church, and, the church be- 
ing her only guide, she continually exhorted 
her "poor misled child" to find solace in re- 
ligion. The letters did not serve to lighten 
Catherine's troubles. She began to look for 
disapproval in the eyes of every one she met; 
and looking for it of course found, to a certain 
extent, what she sought. She was ever con- 
scious of having broken one of the social laws 
of the world in which she lived, and was ready 
for slights in consequence ; so she gathered her 
skirts about her and kept aloof from people. 
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She was an exquisite, sensitive plant, ever feel- 
ing her atmosphere, brightening up with the 
sunshine, drooping under clouds. 

Revoe Kingsley had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed him. 

She still sang in the Catholic church and the 
religion took a strong hold on her. She was 
tempted to enter the church and rest all her 
burdens on its broad bosom. She envied the 
sisters the evident peace of their lives, and 
longed to be one of them. To lose her identity 
in the church — this seemed the one thing de- 
sirable, and she went so far as to speak with 
good Father Ryan of her desires. 

Early in March she received a letter from 
Mr. Bland offering her a place in the office. 
She hesitated about accepting it, at first, though 
the salary was twice what she received from the 
church, but finally concluding it would do no 
harm to try, and if she failed there was the 
church ever ready with open arms to take her 
back, she accepted the position. 

Her great trouble at this time was to find a 
motive in life, some reason why she should 
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keep up the struggle. Nothing seemed worth 
while. "What's the use?" she would sigh 
wearily to everything that suggested itself to 
her; and she wondered if many people were 
living who had learned not to care. 

She bid the sisters an affectionate farewell, 
and, packing her belongings, took the afternoon 
boat for Cascadia. 

As the steamer pulled out into the broad bay 
she could not tell whether she was glad or sorry 
to be leaving Senana. The fresh air brought a 
tinge of color to her face, however, and she 
actually found herself smiling at the great gulls 
that followed the boat. She threw bread to 
them and watched them fly down to the water 
and dive for the food. She was so inter- 
ested in this performance that she had not no- 
ticed her fellow passengers and did not know 
that one pair of eyes had been scrutinizing her 
closely since she first came aboard. The 
owner of this pair of eyes seemed to have ar- 
rived at a conclusion from his long study, for 
he now arose abruptly and went over to her. 

"Is this not Fraulein Musgrave?" he asked 
in German. 
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Catherine looked up quickly, for a moment 
mystified. Then, "Why, Herr Kreutzer !" she 
exclaimed, giving him her hand most cordially. 

"Ah, it is so then. I thought I was sure of 
you. You have changed some, Fraulein/' he 
said, looking at her critically. 

"But you, Herr Professor, you change not 
at all ; and how strange to see you way out here 
in America." She laughed gently. "You, who 
didn't exactly like Americans !" 

He heeded not her remark. 

"Your Gefman is bad, Fraulein," he said, 
frowning. "Very bad. How is the music? 
Not bad, also, I hope." 

Catherine laughed quite like her old self. He 
was so delightful, this dear old German pro- 
fessor, and it was so good to be spoken to as 
though she were an irresponsible school-girl 
again. 

"We will speak English, then, Herr Profes- 
sor; for of course youVe mastered the lan- 
guage," she said, with a twinkle in her eye. 

He shook his head sadly. "No, bad German 
is bad, but nothing is so bad as this English. 
The music, Fraulein ?" 
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"You must judge for yourself, Herr Pro- 
fessor. I think my voice has deepened, but I 
know I need study in technique. Tell me, 
though, how do you happen to be here ?" 

"My youngest brother, Fraulein, came to 
America when he was a lad. We lost all trace 
of him for a long time. Our father died and 
some money was left him, and then I undertook 
to find him. I traced him out here only to learn 
that he had been dead many years, but had left 
a wife and two daughters. The good frau did 
well and educated her children and was very 
brave all through. I have no one of my own, 
Fraulein, so it is a pleasure to do what I can 
for William's family. They are good girls, 
but, ah, no music in the family, Fraulein. It's 
too bad, too bad." He shook his head as 
though not to be musical barely escaped being a 
crime. "I come over every summer now. I 
was ill last winter and so am here early this 
year. But the music, Fraulein?" His eyes 
lighted up. "Come to the piano for I must try 
the voice." 

Catherine arose and went with him, opened 
her traveling bag, and taking out a roll of 
music handed it to him. 
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"I sing those, Herr Kreutzer." 

He selected one sheet from the list, and turn- 
ing to the piano ran over the accompaniment. 
"All right, Fraulein. Try this." 

Catherine's singing always depended on her 
mood. Just now she was so overjoyed at meet- 
ing her old friend that she was at her best, and 
she sang with all her soul in her voice. 

"Ah, try this," he grunted, when she had 
finished, and he put another piece before her. 
But Catherine had seen the gleam in his eyes 
and she needed no words of praise after that. 
He placed piece after piece of music before her 
and she sang them all as Catherine alone could 
sing. A little audience had gathered during 
the performance, but she was unconscious of it. 

Suddenly Herr Kreutzer turned about on the 
piano stool. 

"Ach Gott! the voice, it is magnificent! It 
will make your fortune if you study, Fraulein, 
and you will study, for I will teach you. Ach, 
you will be great, Fraulein." And his eyes 
fairly shone and he rubbed his hands together 
ecstatically. 
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Suddenly his brow clouded. "Is there a 
father now to interfere ?" 

She winced a little. Should she tell him all ? 
Why should she? He need never know her 
past as no one in Cascadia knew but the editor, 
and he had probably forgotten it. They 
shouldn't know, she thought, almost fiercely; 
at least, not till she chose to tell. 

"No, Herr Professor, there is no father to 
interfere. I am entirely alone, and make my 
own living. I am very poor now." 

She smiled a little sadly, but his kind old face 
shone again. 

"Good, Fraulein. Now you will be great." 

"Plague take those Germans," thought the 
curious passengers ; "why can't they speak Eng- 
lish?" 

"Come and meet my nieces," he said, "good 
girls, very good girls, Fraulein." He took her 
over and introduced her to them. 

"Mein olt bupil, Fraulein Musgrave," he 
said, in his broken English. "I haf found her 
again and am most glad. Dis ish Geraldine, 
Fraulein, and dis Maud." 
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They were very sweet-looking girls, espe- 
cially Maud, whom Catherine felt drawn to in- 
stantly. They seemed a trifle awed by a young 
lady whom their uncle evidently prized so high- 
ly, but in American-girl style were soon chat- 
ting pleasantly, as old friends, and the trip over 
seemed very short. 

"I envy you your German," Maud confided. 
"It gives uncle such pleasure to speak in his 
own tongue. Oh, if I could only speak it!'* 
She sighed most wistfully. 

Catherine laughed. "He just told me that 
my German was dreadful," she answered. "But 
I am to be in Cascadia for awhile, and we might 
organize a German class. I'd gladly teach you 
all I know. It is practice one needs, and I am 
rusty, I know." 

"Oh, will you? Geraldine, isn't that lovely 
of Miss Musgrave ? and it would please Uncle 



so. 



(r 



^Yes," answered Geraldine, in her deliberate 
manner. "You see our father died when we 
were quite young and we never learned the 
language. Except as one learns a little of it in 
school." 
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"And that isn't worth anything/' declared 
Maud. "I can understand so little that Uncle 
says in German!" 

Cascadia, nestling back among her hills, was 
now in full view. 

Herr Kreutzer joined them again from his 
smoke on deck, just as they were nearing the 
wharf. 

"Fraulein, give me your checks," he com- 
manded. "You are to come to my house. I 
have found my old pupil and I will not risk 
losing her again. Indeed you must," he in- 
sisted, as she hesitated. 

"Geraldine," he said, "I vish Fraulein tu kom 
mit us zu our blaze. Ask her, blease — ^ach, 
mein Gott ! dis English ! make her zu kom," he 
said, gesticulating wildly. 

"Yes, indeed, you must come," said Gerald- 
ine. "It will give Uncle such pleasure, as well 
as the rest of us." 

"Oh, do," pleaded Maud, "you are just the 
one we need in our home." 

So Catherine gave way and handed Herr 
Kreutzer her checks. Soon afterward she was 
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rolling up the hill in a cab to the Kreutzers' 
home. 

Catherine hummed very softly to herself that 
evening as she hung her gowns in the closet, 
placed her various belongings on shelves and 
in drawers, and settled down in this sweet 
home to stay. For Mrs. Kreutzer and the girls 
would not allow her to find a boarding place, 
after they knew her plans. 

"It will be so much better for you to stay 
right here, my dear," Mrs. Kreutzer had said. 
You can take your lessons much more easily, 
and at the same time be such a comfort to my 
brother. He is quite determined you shall not 
get from under his eye." 

"And our German lessons, Miss Musgrave, 
you can help us so much better," Maud added. 

Their warm heartedness touched Catherine, 
and the tears came to her eyes. 

"You are all so very kind to a very lonely 
girl," she said, "and I am only too happy to 
stay." Whereupon Mrs. Kreutzer kissed her 
so warmly she almost cried, it was so like see- 
ing her mother. 



"f 
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As she was preparing for bed that night, 
Maud rapped lightly at her door. 

'Come in/' Catherine called. 

1 just wanted to say good night/' she said, 
slipping her arm around Catherine. "I think 
we are going to be very good friends. I am so 
glad you have come and I hope you are not 
lonesome. Are you?" 

"No, you dear girl," said Catherine, kissing 
her impulsively. 

"Call me Maud, please; and what is your 
name? I don't want to say 'good morning, 
Miss Musgrave,' when you come down to 
breakfast." 

Catherine laughed. 

"Catherine, with its abbreviations. I have 
been called by them all, so choose any one you 
like." 

Maud studied a moment. "I think it will be 
Kathleen. Do you like Kathleen?" 

"Very much. One dear friend always called 
me Kathlefen." 

"All right, then, good-night, Kathleen, 
happy dreams." Again kissing her, Maud ran 
on to her own room. 
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Only one little cloud lingered on Catherine's 
horizon, as she lay wide awake in her bed. 
Ought she not to tell them everything? Was 
it right to deceive these kind-hearted people, 
to keep back anything they might object to, 
generous as they seemed ? 

After much debating, she came to this con- 
clusion : "It can't hurt them not to know, and 
I will be so much happier. They might not 
want me if they knew ; that would be so hard. 
No, I believe I have done no wrong, and if I 
have, I have suffered enough to pay for it all. 
I won't tell them — just yet, any way. I will 
be happy for a little while." 

She fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Next morning she called at the Chronicle 
office and was initiated into her new work. 
Thus began her life in Cascadia. 

Herr Kreutzer would not let her get a choir 
position. "It's bad for the voice," he said, and 
that settled it. 

The lessons were begun immediately and he 
was delighted with her rapid improvement. The 
German lessons were also begun and afforded 
much merriment in the household. They tried 
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speaking German at the table, as that was the 
most frequent place of meeting, much to Herr 
Kreutzer's amusement. Still he appreciated 
their efforts and helped them along with his 
criticisms. 

The time was passing very pleasantly and 
Catherine was almost her old self. Not quite, 
however. The old care-free Katie could never 
quite come back. Something had gone out of 
her life, and something else had come into it. 

Several weeks passed by. 

Catherine had been singing for Herr Profes- 
sor all the evening when suddenly he whirled 
about on the piano stool and clapped his hands, 
an expression of keenest joy on his kind old 
face. 

"Fraulein, Fraulein, give up the office work 
and give all your time to your music," he ex- 
claimed. 

"But I can't afford it, Herr Professor." 

"Oh, but you can. Listen to me, mein Frau- 
lein. I sail for Germany in September, and 
I will take you with me. I will teach you. I 

will bring you out, you will be great. You 
le 
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will more than repay me. What does the 
money amount to ? It is well invested." 

Catherine's head swam. 

"Oh, will you do that, dear Herr Profes- 
sor ?" she exclaimed. 

"Ach, I will and right gladly." 

"And, oh, Herr Kreutzer, I would be in dear 
old Europe always then — away, away — from 
everything! Oh, Fll go, indeed TU go, and I 
will succeed, for your sake." 

"We have settled it, then, Fraulein, and you 
sail with me in September. You are my ward 
from now on, remember. Come, try this line 
again. You nearly had it. Your voice grows 
deeper." 

They sat at the piano far into the evening. 

Geraldine and Maud were on the veranda 
entertaining friends. 

Maud sighed. "I wish I had her voice," she 
said. "Uncle will do anything for that voice. 
She's a strange girl. She is merry and bright 
at times, and I know she has seen the very best 
society in the East, but she never cares to go 
out with us. She would rather sit with Uncle 
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over that piano than do anything else in the 
world." 

"She is a genius/' said Geraldine, calmly; 
"geniuses are always queer." 

It was suspected by the people who fre- 
quented the Kreutzer home that "Uncle" was 
something of a white elephant to them at times. 
He was so generous Jn his expenditures, lavish- 
ing money on the girls in various ways, always 
bringing them gifts from Germany; in short, 
he had raised them from the necessity of prac- 
ticing the strictest economy to an easy position 
among Cascadia's best people. 

Still, he ruled the household completely and 
nothing could be done without "Uncle's" con- 
sent, which was often trying. 

The music was another trial. One of his 
first acts was to buy a grand piano ; and when 
he found that neither of the girls had any talent 
in that line, and a jerky waltz was the extent 
of their attainments, he was sorely disap- 
pointed. 

Now the girls were very anxious to be all 
things to their uncle and deeply deplored their 
lack of genius. Maud practiced long hours 
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during his absence in Germany, but made little 
progress. 

Geraldine didn't condescend to try. She was 
a self-contained young woman, and if people 
didn't like her as she was it was their privilege 
to pass her by. Nor did it disturb her in the 
least. 

Strangely enough, she was her uncle's favor- 
ite. 

For this reason Catherine was really a great 
comfort to the Kreutzers. She kept their au- 
gust relative occupied and in a good humor, 
and quite completed their pleasant household. 

Catherine, as a girl, had been accustomed to 
entertaining friends in her father's home, and 
thought nothing of having half a dozen at a 
time, so it did not seem strange to her that she 
should stay on with the Kreutzers. She would 
have done the same thing in their place. She 
knew nothing of small economies, save as pov- 
erty enforced them. 

Thus the arrangement was quite satisfactory 
all around. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c . 
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"Wake up, Kathleen," called Maud one 
bright morning; "we go to Forest Beach to- 
day. Pack all your shirt waists and your or- 
gandies." 

"And the concert comes off to-night, doesn't 
itr 

"Yes, to-night." 

She sprang out of bed with the elasticity of 
youth and health. 

She intended to enjoy the outing, every min- 
ute of it. 

The trip down on the boat that afternoon was 
delightful. 

The three girls were in high spirits and 
Maud declared she hadn't before realized what 
a dear girl Kathleen was. 

All the cottagers and campers were at the 
landing to meet them and Maud pointed out 
different ones to Catherine. 

"See the girl in the big white leghorn with 
pink roses, laughing so, the one with such 
white teeth — that's Nellie Bosworth. She is 
just home from Europe, and will sing to-night. 
She is awfully jolly. That is her sister, Mrs. 
Deen, just back of her. She's prettier than 
Nellie, but not such good company." 
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"There is May Dennis and Martha Noles, 
both sweet girls, and Ned Conway with them, 
and—" 

"Oh, Maud," called out several voices as they 
crossed on the gang plank, "and Geraldine, I'm 
so glad youVe come at last. Why did you stay 
in town so late ?" 

"Couldn't help it, girls— Uncle !" and Maud 
looked solemnly across at that individual, who 
was making every one stand around in his ef- 
forts to see to their trunks. 

"I want you to meet my friend. Miss Mus- 
grave," she went on, as the girls joined her 
for the walk up to the cottage, and Catherine 
was introduced. 

"Well, have we missed anything?" inquired 
Maud. "What have you done ?" 

"Oh, nothing much, it's been rather quiet, so 
far, but every one is coming down to-night and 
it will be jolly." 

"I noticed Nellie Bosworth at the boat." 

"Nellie Bosworth! I should say so. She's 
everywhere. Girls, mark my words; Nellie 
will be the favorite this summer; she has al- 
already captured the handsomest man down 
here." 
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"She has! What is he like ?" 

"Oh, big and blonde, and serious. They are 
everywhere together. He's stopping at the 
Deens, and he has no eyes for any one but 
Nell." 

I'm wild to see him." 

^You will see him to-night. Nellie's to sing 
and he won't be far away." 

They had reached the cottage. 

"Will you be out to meet the seven-thirty 
boat, girls ?" 

"No," replied Geraldine, "we will be so busy, 
Maud and I. I guess uncle wouldn't let you 
go, either," turning to Catherine, "as you are 
to sing. You must rest." 

Catherine laughed. "The girls consider 
their uncle a kind of keeper of mine," she 
said, "and he is, too. No, I will not be out 
again." 

"Good-bye, then, till later," they said, hurry- 
ing away to welcome other friends. 

Catherine and the girls unpacked their 
trunks, had dinner, rested, and found that they 
had left themselves little time for dressing. In 
this way it happened that they were late on the 
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concert grounds, and seated themselves on the 
first bench they came to, almost unnoticed. 

"There, that's Nellie and her doctor," whis- 
pered Maud. Catherine looked toward the 
stagt. 

They were ascending the short flight of steps 
that led up to the pavilion. He turned his head 
to hear something Nellie whispered, and Cath- 
erine caught a view of his face. 

She started, then caught the bench with her 
hands and held tightly. All the color went out 
of her face and the light died in her eyes. 

"Isn't he handsome !" whispered Maud, "and 
how well they look together !'* 

"Yes, oh yes, he is very handsome.'* 

"What's that, Kathleen?" Geraldine inter- 
rupted. 

"Nothing. I said he was handsome." 

Then they were quiet, for Nellie began to 
sing. 

Catherine couldn't say how Nellie sang for 
so many conflicting thoughts were battling for 
mastery in her brain. It was a long battle and 
was still raging when Herr Professor bent over 
her and offered his arm ; but she was icily calm, 
outwardly. 
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Her time had come. Oh, she would sing 
to-night, sing as she had never sung before; 
and Herr Professor needn't take all the credit 
to himself, even though he had taken such care 
of that voice. 

She was pleased when it was all over, pleased 
that she had not disappointed dear old Herr 
Professor, pleased with the girls' whispered 
praises ; but a sense of weariness stole over her 
and she longed to get away by herself. So 
many disturbing thoughts came back to upset 
the even tenor of her new way. 

The people crowding around tired her. An 
hour earlier she hoped for just such a success. 
Now it palled on her and she wished it possible 
to slip away unseen to her own room. 

She was just saying, for the hundredth time 
she impatiently thought, "No, I thank you, but 
I don't care to dance to-night," when she saw 
Eugene Norton coming straight toward her. 
She caught her breath, but she held her proud 
little head a trifle higher. 

"I must congratulate you. Miss Musgrave," 
he said, simply. 

"Thank you." How lame it sounded! 
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"Won't you come with me for a walk, just 
a few minutes ?** he half whispered. 

She took his arm and they passed through 
the crowd down to the sea. 

Neither spoke for some time. 

"It is cool. Let me put your wrap more 
closely about your throat." 

She submitted to his care. 

"Yes, please, Herr Professor is very partic- 
ular about my throat." 

"He needs to be. He is the same one — " 

She looked up quickly. 

"He is my dear old friend, the head of the 
German school where I studied. I didn't study- 
directly with him then, but he was interested 
in me. I met him here quite by chance." Then 
she told him of their meeting and her plan to 
go away — "forever, to Germany." 

She spoke very clearly. A strange little ring 
was in her voice. 

Eugene looked quickly down at her. "You 
want to go away forever, alone ?" 

"Yes, indeed. Dr. Norton. I am surprised 
you would ask me that. To study and sing, 
and perhaps be great, and never again hear of 
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all the old troubles, leave them all behind me' in 
America — what more could I want? Oh, I 
think I am very fortunate, don't you ?" 

"Yes, yes, you are fortunate." 

Silence again for some time, then it was 
Catherine's turn. 

"Dr. Norton, we must not stay here long and 
I may not have another chance to see you alone. 
I sail the first of September and I want to ex- 
plain everything to you, as it can do no harm 
now.'* 

Then she told him the story of her experi- 
ences, from the time she had left the valley, 
why she went to the asylum, her talk with the 
editor — everything. 

Eugene listened. He said not a word when 
she had finished. 

She looked up at him reproachfully. Surely 
he would not altogether disapprove. 

"You are a very brave woman," he said at 
last. "I am so glad to know the truth that I 
forgive you the suffering you caused me." 

Catherine gave him a look of surprise, then 
glanced away. 

"You have such sympathy with your pa- 
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tients, Dr. Norton. I think I appreciate you 
as I never did before." Her voice trembled. 

"You saved me a great deal of anxiety in 
stopping the newspaper talk. You really did 
me a great service." 

He spoke so calmly, almost coldly. It net- 
tled her. 

"What can he object to ?" she wondered. 

She knew they must go back, they had al- 
ready stayed too long. But he made no move 
in that direction ; he only stared straight ahead 
and walked on. Catherine gave a little sigh. 
She could never understand Dr. Norton. Why 
couldn't he be friendly and nice with her as he 
was with Nellie? But then he loved Nellie, 
and he had never even approved of her. At 
this thought she again grew rigid and spoke 
coldly. 

"Let us go back. The girls and Herr Pro- 
fessor will want me." 

Without another word they returned to the 
pavilion. 

Later when she saw him dancing with Nellie, 
she bit her lip and choked back the tears. 
"Yes, he loves Nellie, and he has not even 
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asked me to dance. He doesn't even include 
me among his friends." She thought bitterly 
of all her troubled life, and the wrong light in 
which she was ever placed, and, — well, her old 
time spirit returned. Nellie wasn't the favor- 
ite that summer at Forest Beach, although she 
did command the handsome doctor most of the 
time. 

All Herr Professor's storming could not 
keep Catherine from singing on the water. Her 
gaiety knew no bounds. Even Maud could not 
complain of her now, for their house was the 
center of all the merriment. 

Catherine could do everything. Was it ten- 
nis? She was always ready for a game. 
Boating ? She could pull an oar with the best 
oarsman on the beach. She could dance all 
night and her eyes were bright at breakfast, 
planning a day's fishing with Herr Professor. 
She could sing at all hours and she never 
needed her music. She could swim like a fish. 

"There's nothing she cannot do," Maud said 
to Nellie. 

"Except steal my doctor. I thought sure 
she had done that the night of the concert, but 
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I don't believe they have had a half-dozen 
words together since," affirmed Nellie. "Do 
you know, I believe they were sweethearts or 
something, once. Dr. Norton never speaks of 
her. Do you think she cares for him ?" 

"Not a fig," declared Maud. "He is too 
serious for our Kathleen, and besides she really 
cares deeply for no one or nothing but her 
music. She simply amuses herself with people, 
that's all. Honestly, Nell, for a girl with so 
much soul in her voice to be utterly lacking in 
feeling seems dreadful. She doesn't even love 
Uncle as I would if he would do so much for 
me — though," she added quickly, "she loves 
him better than she does any one else." 

"I don't think she cares for me," said Nellie, 
with a triumphant toss of her head, and with 
that they separated. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

''mr. kingsley, fair water nymphs/' 

They were sitting on the beach, waiting for 
the tide to come in, — Nellie, Catherine, Geral- 
dine, Maude, and two or three girls from the 
neighboring cottages, — ^waiting, in bathing 
suits, for the hot sand to warm the cold water. 

"Yes, it's much colder than the Atlantic," 
Catherine was saying. '*I never bathed in 
such cold water before, but I like it. It's so 
bracing." 

"Do you know, Kathken, a great many men 
won't bathe in Puget Sound? They shiver 
and make such a dreadful fuss about it." 

"Well, men are not such courageous beings ; 
they haven't half the courage of women, any- 
way, when it comes right down to it," said 
Catherine, making a stone skip across the water 
viciously. 

845 
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"I don't believe, Kathleen, you are an ardent 
admirer of men, anyway," said Nellie. 

"Oh yes, they are well enough, some of them, 
but when it comes to the heroic, I tell you the 
real heroes are the women." 

"Prove your grounds, then." 

"Well, a woman can endure, and endure, and 
endure, in silence, go on living and laughing 
and playing her part under a load that a man — 
why, a man would break down under it. He 
wouldn't even try to keep up appearances ; and 
then the woman is misunderstood, which makes 
it worse, and thought silly and frivolous and 
all sorts of things that are not her real self at 
all." 

The girls looked at each other. Were they 
to have Catherine's story at last ? 

She kept on skipping stones. 

"Yes," she said slowly, "the hardest thing 
in living is being misunderstood ; to have those 
for whom you most care — ^whom you most re- 
spect, I mean, — ^think ill of you when you are 
really not to blame at all. To be always mis- 
understood — I know nothing worse." 
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The girls, girl fashion, thought immediately 
of Dr. Norton and knew now there must be a 
romance. 

"But, Kathleen, why be misunderstood?" 
asked Nellie. "Why not explain or some- 
thing? I can't imagine an3rthing I couldn't 
explain away." 

Catherine's lip curled. 

"Some things should be understood without 
an explanation. As I told you, men are never 
heroes. They never suffer in silence, and of 
course they can't understand a woman." 

"Kathleen," ventured Geraldine, "did you 
know Dr. Norton in the East?" 

"No, oh no," she answered quickly. "Dr. 
Norton is purely a Western product, I believe. 
I met him out here in a most prosaic manner. 
I know scarcely anything of Dr. Norton. He 
was sent to attend a sick boy, a friend of mine, 
and I helped nurse him." 

Nellie thought of the girl who was "beauti- 
ful in anything, even a wrapper." She sighed. 

But why did Kathleen speak of Dr. Norton 

in that defiant manner ? 
17 
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"Kathleen, I believe you really dislike Dr. 
Norton," said Maud. 

"Oh no, indeed," she answered, almost too 
lightly to be natural. "I love to look at him ; 
it reminds me of a very dear friend I had sev- 
eral years ago. We were always together, 
Revoe and I. He had the most beautiful blue 
eyes, girls, regular violet blue, with a little 
twinkle always lurking in their comers. He 
was like the very sunshine. His hair was the 
yellowest I ever saw, and he was such a fellows 
to sing, always singing or whistling or joking. 
He was never serious unless he was making 
love, and I think he did that just to kill time. 
Dear old Revoe ! Oh, you would all love him, 
you couldn't help it." 

"Was he tall?" asked Maude, always ro- 
mantic. 

"No, and he was very slight, almost delicate- 
looking." 

"Send for him, Kathleen," pleaded one. 

"Can't you get him down here, Katie dear ?" 

"Do get him." 

The chorus of entreaties warmed her to her 
subject. "And he plays nicely on the guitar. 
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He used to play accompaniments for me a great 
deal. And he dances divinely. We led the 
German one night. 

"Kathleen, do say you will send for him," 
implored Maude. 

"But his greatest charm," continued Cath- 
erine, "was his mouth. He had the most ex- 
pressive mouth ! His upper lip was a perfect 
cupid's bow, and turned up just the tiniest bit 
at the corners, so that he always looked as if 
he were laughing at you; and when he was 
listening his eyes would follow you and 
change expression constantly. And his mouth 



was so — ^so— " 
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'Kissable?" suggested Nellie. 

^No, I wasn't going to say that. S)mipa- 
thetic, I think I mean. It would tremble so 
when his emotions were stirred. Oh, you 
would have to know Revoe, I couldn't describe 
him. Men are so different. Take some 



men — " 



"] 



^Dr. Norton, for instance ?" 

'Yes, he will do as well as any one. You 
could say of him. He has serious grey eyes, 
brown curling hair, a high forehead, straight 
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nose, strong mouth, and one could see him 
right away; but you couldn't describe Revoe 
in that Way. His charm is hard to locate." 

''But you can't say Dr. Norton is devoid of 
charms," Nellie said quickly, in defense of her 
friend. "I think his eyes are beautiful, and he 
has such a strange way of looking away off 
when he is smoking or thinking. I always 
think of the mystical light I have read of in the 
holy monks' eyes." 

"Mystical, indeed! You are very young 
yet, Nellie, my dear. I loved mysteries, too, 
when I was a child," Catherine responded sar- 
castically. 

"But to return to this wonderful Revoe, 
Kathleen, are we ever to see him?" said Ger- 
aldine. 

"I don't know where he is now ; but I'd give 
anything to look up and see Revoe Kingsley 
coming down that beach." She looked to- 
wards some men just leaving the boat. 

"Who is that, I wonder. Oh girls, we don*t 
look a bit pretty, and that's — yes, that's Revoe 
as sure as I'm alive !" 

They had all been watching a solitary figure 
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approaching them, and at this minute Catherine 
sprang up excitedly and ran along the beach to 
meet him. The rest of the party were divided 
as to whether they should pkmge into the 
water, which had crept up to their feet as they 
talked, or run for the dressing room ; but while 
deciding, coolly stared at Catherine, who was 
now talking in her sprightliest manner to the 
lone young man. 

"He is the one," their looks plainly said to 
each other. "We have Kathleen's romance at 
last." 

In the meantime Catherine ran along until 
she met Revoe. She put both hands out to 
greet him in her old impetuous way. He took 
them in his own and stood staring at her. 

"Well, Kathleen, if this isn't pleasant! I 
have tried every way to find you and had just 
given you up and come off down here with 
some of the fellows to console myself, and here 
I run right on to you. If I'm not a' lucky 
devil !" 

"I'm the lucky one, Revoe. I was just tell- 
ing the girls about you — ^what a dear fellow 
you were and ever so many nice things, and 
here you are, to prove all I said was true." 
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"Honest now, Kathleen, TU find out if you 
are deceiving me. FlI bet a horse you haven't 
even mentioned me." 

"Why, Revoe Kingsley ! Come right along 
and meet the girls. I don't care if they are in 
the water. They are not nearly so charming 
that way, and before I introduce you I will ask 
them whom I have just been raving over." 

"No, Tm satisfied. Fm not in a bit of a 
hurry to 'meet the girls.' Sit down on this 
log, please, and tell all about yourself, while I 
roll a cigarette.*' 

"And smoke it, too, for I have lots to tell 
you. So much has happened. And, oh, 
Revoe !" turning brightly to him, "it's so nice 
to see you again." 

"Isn't it, though ! I was just thinking that 
same thing — to see you, I mean." 

"Once more the sun shines," laughed Cath- 
erine. 

"Say! But you are looking fine. The Gods 
are still good to little Katrina. Now, tell me 
all about everything ; begin where we left oflf." 

"All right. It's so easy to tell you things. 
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for you always understand." Catherine told 
him all her experiences, interrupted by many 
appreciative exclamations from her listener. 
When she had finished, his approbation was all 
she could desire. 

"Kathleen, you are a trump," he said, look- 
ing his admiration from his speaking blue eyes. 
"I'm proud of you." 

"I knew you would be, Revoe. It's so nice 
to be approved of." 

"All but the going to Germany — yes, it is 
the thing for you to do, all right, but what will 
I do ? Has poor old Kingsley got to go about 
alone, honking his life out like the wild goose 
that he is — forever?" 

Please now, Revoe," she said, appealingly, 
don't talk that way or you will spoil all my 
pleasure. Wait and make love to the girls in- 
stead. They are wild to meet you." 

"Heigh ho! Well, we won't mention it 
again, Kathleen. I know I don't deserve more 
than your friendship. But, Kathleen, tell me 
— if it wasn't for my abominable curse, my 
drinking, — ^just play I never drank a drop — 
would you marry me then? Honor bright, 
now!" 
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"I don't know, Revoe. I have wondered 
about that myself, but I can't make up my 
mind." 

"Well, don't try. We will leave it an open 
question, for if you were to say yes, I'd kill 
myself keeping sober ; if no, I'd drink myself to 
death from desperation. In the happy uncer- 
tainty, I live by fits and starts, half the time 
sober and half — ^but there ! We will not talk 
of disagreeable things. How is the bathing?" 

"Pretty cold. Won't you come in now with 
me, just for a plunge, for the girls must be 
about ready to come out ?" 

"Thanks, awfully, but I'll smoke while you 
do duty for us both. I'm not so fond of re- 
frigerators." 

"Girls, if she isn't bringing him right here, 
and we can't run now, for we look worse out 
of the water than in it," said Maude despair- 
ingly. 

"You needn't say an3rthing. You are at 
your best in the water, Maude, and you know 
it." 

"Oh, well, what's the difference. If Kath- 
leen is in love with him he won't see the rest 
of us/' 
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"Hush, Nellie, they will hear you." 

Catherine came right on to the water's edge, 
laughing at the girls' dismay. 

"Girls, I want you to meet my friend," she 
called out. "Mr. Kingsley, fair water 
nymphs." They all joined hands and bowed 
low, while Revoe saluted them in his graceful 
manner. 

"I'll introduce you separately when we come 
out," she said, and ran along the float and dove 
into the water. He held his breath for a min- 
ute, but she came up all right, blowing and 
spluttering, and swam over to her friends. 

"Kathleen," they remonstrated, "this is 
really unkind of you. Send him away, please. 
We are such frights. This water makes us 
fairly blue." 

"Oh, Revoe doesn't mind that in the least," 

she laughed. 

"You and Maude have the advantage of the 

rest of us, for your hair curls and you look 

pretty in the water, but look at me. Curls and 

stardh all gone! I am dreadful," Geraldine 

exclaimed. 

"Yes, our beauty is the kind that washes 
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right out/* said Nellie. "I told Dr. Norton 
that once, but he wouldn't believe that a girl 
who could once look pretty could ever look 
homely. He is surely convinced since coming 
to the beach." 

"Well, I don't care," said Geraldine. "Nel- 
lie and I deserve great credit for looking pretty 
when we are dressed, for we do it all our- 
selves." 

"Yes, we are artists," said Nellie. 

The girls stopped talking to listen to Mr. 
Kingsley, who had thrown away his cigarette 
and was singing. 

"Isn't he— beautiful ?" Nellie finished. 
"Handsome," she started to say, but that word 
hardly described Revoe Kingsley. 

He half reclined against some great old logs, 
his hands back of his head, a quizzical look in 
his face, as he sang in sentimental accents from 
the Loreley. , 



"The loveliest maiden is sitting, 
So strangely beautiful there, 

Her wond*rous jewels are glistening, 
She combs her bright golden hair, 
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With a golden comb she combs it ; 

A" song so wild she sings, 
There breathes some weird mystic power 

In evVy tone that rings. 

In his skiff the bewildered boatman 

Is seized with love*s wildest woe ; 
He sees not the treacherous breakers 

That menace his bark below ; 
And soon will the waves overwhelm him 

Beneath the current strong; 
For fatal unto the victim 

Is Loreley's syren song." 



"That's too bad of you, Mr. Kingsley, to 
make fun of us. Come, girls, I'm almost frozen. 
Let's go dress," said Nellie, starting for the 
dressing room, followed by the other girls. 
"Wait for us, Revoe," Catherine called back. 

It was not long until they returned to the 
beach, quite transformed into conventional 
young ladies, and Revoe had to be introduced 
all over again. 

"He's perfectly lovely," they all told Kath- 
leen afterward. 

Revoe joined in all their plans and was equal 
to Catherine in his readiness for any and every 
kind of amusement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BREACH WIDENS. 

"I wonder where we shall all be next sum- 
mer," Nellie said, as they were resting from a 
game of tennis, in a little vine maple grove 
made by kind nature for that especial purpose. 

"I shall be in Berlin," said Catherine. 

"But uncle comes West every summer. 
You'll come with him, won't you ?" said Maud. 

"No, once I cross the ocean, I fancy I shall 
not come back." 

"You love Europe so much better?" said 
Nellie, who was a stout little patriot. 

"It isn't so much loving Europe as it is not 
loving America," Catherine answered. "I 
was very happy in Europe before." 

"You were happy enough at Ocean Grove," 
Revoe commented. "America is pretty big, 
Kathleen ; because you don't love one spot in it 
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you must not cut of5f all the rest without a 
farthing." 

"Did you know Mr. Kingsley in the East?" 
asked Nellie in a surprised tone. 

"Of course/' said Catherine, laughing. "I've 
known Revoe Kingsley — " 

"Always," he finished for her. 

Later on Nellie was talking alone with him. 
"I don't like to seem curious, Mr. Kingsley, 
but would you mind telling me something 
about Catherine, how she happens to be out 
here alone? Dr. Norton won't say a word 
about her except that she is beautiful, and she 
has never told the Kreutzer girls one thing 
about herself. If their uncle knows her story, 
they do not know." 

Revoe looked very seriously into Nellie's 
face. 

"I don't mind telling you that she had a rich 
father, who gave her every advantage socially 
and otherwise. He lost his money and Cath- 
erine has no income from him. And I don't 
mind telling you. Miss Nellie, that she is the 
bravest, pluckiest, biggest-hearted little woman 
that ever bore up under a load of misfortune. 
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Kathleen has had trouble enough already to 
exempt her the rest of her days should she live 
to be a hundred years old. She is a brick/' he 
said, lighting another cigarette. 

"Thank you, Mr. Kingsley, I am ashamed of 
my curiosity. I shall only love her better for 
what you have told me." 

"That's all right," said Revoe. "Fm not 
sure she would like me to speak so, but it's due 
her. She is too proud to say one word for her- 
self." 

While this conversation was going on, Eu- 
gene had taken the opportunity to talk with 
Catherine alone. "Miss Musgrave," he said 
bluntly, "I have wondered if you know just 
what kind of a man Mr. Kingsley is, when you 
give him so much of your time and introduce 
him so freely to your friends. It has worried 
me, and I thought I ought to speak to you 
about it." 

"You once thought him good enough for 
me," she reminded him. 

"No," he answered quickly, "not good 
enough for you, ever. But you had better 
marry him than flirt with him." 
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**I thank you, Dr. Norton, for your kind in- 
tention." She spoke icily. "Speak to Nellie 
about his misfortune and save her if you like; 
as for myself, I have had the pleasure of Mr. 
Kingsley's friendship long before I made your 
— acquaintance. I have no fears of contami- 
nation." 

"I knew you first," Eugene said absently, 
feeling her chilliness of manner, yet bent on his 
purpose, and not seeing how he blundered. 

"I beg your pardon," said Catherine, stiffly. 

"Nothing," he said, wearily. The last few 
days had been trying ones. He felt old and 
tired. But he made one more effort. "Often 
it seems to me a woman gives her warmest 
friendship where it is least deserved. A man 
is agreeable to her, she knows nothing of his 
character and believes him all he seems to be. 
I think it is very sad. I have seen good women 
marry such worthless men. Only once in a 
thousand does it reform the man." 

"I have no intention of marrying any one," 
she answered coldly. "I need a friend. I was 
not created to lead a hermit's life. We are not 
all alike, Dr. Norton. I must have some one, 
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and Revoe Kingsley has ever been a good friend 
to me. I don't have to keep anjrthing from him, 
he knows all about me and he is a comfort." 

"I know all about you," Eugene managed to 
say. 

Catherine laughed a hard, bitter laugh. 

"You think you do," she said, "but you 
never rightly understand me. You — oh, you 
have been extremely friendly. I appreciate 
such friendship for all it is worth." She was 
very scornful. 

"No," he answered simply, "I couldn't be 
friends with you. It isn't possible." 

Catherine's eyes blazed, misunderstanding 
him entirely. "Take me back to my friends," 
she demanded. From that day she shunned 
not only Dr. Norton, but Nellie as well. 
Which condition of things hurt Nellie very 
much, following, as it did, her conversation 
with Mr. Kingsley, when she had just made up 
her mind to worship Kathleen as a heroine. 

It might be well to explain this very strange 
misunderstanding. Catherine^ was a product 
of the world, biased and taught by all the 
world's conventions. No one coul.d realize 
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what it had cost her to take the step that had 
freed her from the man she had married. She 
naturally supposed that all others held the same 
views as herself and would hold up their hands 
in holy horror at the mention of divorce. She 
was ever conscious of it, and looked constantly 
for humiliation. Dr. Norton's strange be- 
havior toward her she laid entirely to this 
cause. "And yet," she said bitterly to herself, 
"he certainly advised the course I followed. 
Oh, I hate him! Such perfect men have no 
feeling." Then she cried and wished for her 
mother, and even her father, and the sense of 
protection in her girlhood's home.' It was ter- 
rible to feel herself under censure and have no 
one to whom she might fly. 

Thus Revoe's coming she had hailed with 
delight; for this reason she was eager to sail 
for Europe. 

And Eugene? Poor, blind blunderer that 
he was, he didn't even realize the existence of 
a world that would criticise Catherine's action. 
To him it was the only decent thing to do. 
Eugene evidently couldn't make fine distinc- 
tions, for he was unable to see anything of 
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purity or holiness in a tie that bound two indi- 
viduals together in a life loathsome to one and 
endurable only to the other. It seemed, to 
Eugene's pure mind, the most awful of human 
tragedies. He lived so near to nature and na- 
ture's God, that the world's estimate did not 
come under his notice. As he had said, he 
couldn't be friendly to Catherine, he loved her 
too whole-heartedly and suffered too keenly in 
her presence. He couldn't be natural with 
her and he seemed only to annoy her, so he 
stayed away. His last effort in her behalf 
widened the breach. He saw she was hurt and 
angry, but he knew not how to unsay the words 
or explain his position. He merely took her 
back to her friends, and with a heavy heart 
went away to the cottage. 

The next evening Mr. Kingsley returned to 
Senana. Eugene saw Catherine start off for a 
walk with him among the maples that after- 
noon and he sat gloomily smoking one cigar 
after another, watching for their return. 

They came back looking very serious, and 
this was still harder to bear. Nellie couldn't 
so much as get a look from him. 
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"I declare, it's dreadful ! Tragedies ! trage- 
dies ! tragedies ! I'll go to nothing but come- 
dies this winter to make up for all of the trage- 
dies of the summer." 

What's dreadful?" asked Margaret. 
Why, look at Dr. Norton, glum as a post ; 
and Mr. Kingsley going away, and I know he 
loves Kathleen, and they are all so mixed up, 
I don't know what to do." 

"Do nothing," advised Margaret. "I guess 
it will straighten itself out all right." 






CHAPTER XIX. 

IN WHICH A JUSTICE FIGURES. 

It was Saturday afternoon. Eugene was to 
leave the next day, and he felt a sense of relief 
in the prospect. After luncheon he left the 
cottage for a stroll and wandered many miles 
along the beach under the shade of the over- 
hanging vine-maple trees that grew all along 
the low bluflf. 

His hands were clasped behind him and he 
seemed in deep thought. 

He wasn't, however. He was only looking 
on a series of pictures permanently hung in 
memory's art gallery ; and they were all painted 
from the same model : Catherine, a frightened 
child, making her first appearance; Catherine 
a bride, pale and sorrowful ; Catherine in camp, 
in her cheap little wrappers; Catherine in the 
asylum — ^her marvelous acting; Catherine in 
any and every mood moved before him. Each 
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picture was more maddening than the last, and 
all he could think was "Catherine, — Cath- 
erine." 

He had wandered as far as the water would 
let him, so he mechanically turned back. 

Now, perched up in the trunks of the trees 
overhead, two girls sat reading and plying their 
needles. As he passed under them Nellie called 
out, "Dr. Norton." 

"Hush," said Catherine, in a low tone. 
"He's studying out a remedy for the kind of 
idiocy we are all possessed of down here. He 
thinks it weak-minded to laugh." 

"Kathleen, dear, you are unjust to Dr. Nor- 
ton. He often laughs at our house here and in 
town." 

"Then keep him in town, Nellie. I was 
never unjust to Dr. Norton till he was to me. 
I kn6w him to be a grand, noble man — ^perhaps 
better than you do ; but I also know he can be 
unmerciful in his scorn of those who do riot 
live by his pattern. He has no right to set the 
pace and think every one should follow it.*' 
She spoke sharply and her color rose. 

Eugene had not looked up, had evidently not 
heard Nellie call to him. 
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She sighed. "I wish I could understand 
you, Kathleen. You even seem to dislike me 
lately. You know you avoid me, dear, and I 
can't make you out, — you, or Dr. Norton, or 
Mr. Kingsley." 

"Don't try, Nellie. I shall be in Europe 
soon, and we three shall probably never meet 
again." 

"Never see Revoe Kingsley again! Oh, 
Kathleen, I was sure you loved Revoe, and you 
know he loves you." 

"Nellie, Nellie, do finish the story. Look, 
don't you like this lace pattern ? I'm starting 
this to work on while crossing the Atlantic — 
if I can. Now do go on. I've forgotten the 
plot. Let me see, — Lillian was in love with 
the wrong man, wasn't she ?" 

"You are not one bit interested. Yes, Lil- 
lian is in love with her friend's fiance, and — " 

"I remember now, proceed." 

The reading began once more. 

An hour later Nellie looked down and saw 
Dr. Norton again passing under the trees. 
The temptation was too great. She pulled a 
handful of maple seeds and showered them 
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down on his head. He looked up. Both girls 
laughed and Nellie invited him to come up and 
read to them. 

It nettled him that Catherine could sit there 
and coolly laugh at him. She, who had been 
the bittersweet of his life since she first came 
into it. A sudden resolve settled itself in his 
mind. She should know, anyway. To-mor- 
row he would be at Brookside and she would 
soon be in Europe. Yes, she should know. It 
could do no harm. 

He turned about quickly, without answering 
Nellie. 

"Catherine," he commanded, "come down 
here. I wish to speak with you." 

She obeyed ; she knew not why. 

"Take my arm." 

She did so and they resumed the walk to- 
gether. After some minutes he began : "Years 
ago, when I was studying in Berlin, I heard 
you sing. You were frightened, and I believe 
I helped you through the song by holding your 
attention." Catherine looked up quickly. 

"Oh, then it was you? It has always 
seemed to me as if I had known you before, but 
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you — why didn't you ever mention being in 
Berlin?" 

She trembled all over. Eugene spoke 
almost roughly. 

"Listen, please. I wish to talk now; not 
that the story will interest you very deeply, but 
I will feel better to have told it. I'm purely 
selfish in the desire. 

"I loved you from the moment I first saw 
you, and tried to meet you, but you had gone 
home. I would have followed you, but was 
over-persuaded to wait till fall. I returned to 
New York just in time to see you enter your 
father's house, a bride. Then I came West to 
forget you, and had partly succeeded when I 
met you again in camp. I loved you then as I 
had never loved you before, and came away on 
your account. Again you crossed my path at 
the asylum. You can never know what I lived 
through there. It was agony." 

He spoke almost fiercely. 

"Again I meet you here. You seem ever 
flitting across my way to torment me. Why, 
God alone knows. I have ever loved you. I 
feel in my soul that I always shall." 
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He had spoken very slowly, as though every 
word pained him. ' He had not once looked at 
the girl, clinging to his side. 

"I must go now as I leave on the early boat 
to-morrow and must say good-bye to several 
people. You may return to your reading." 

But she still clung to his arm, not oflfering to 
leave him. He looked down at her for the first 
time. 

She trembled all over and her eyes were wet 
with tears. 

"But, Dr. Norton," she cried out, "wait. 
What if I tell you that I do love you, that you 
have mistaken me, — ^that — that — " 

"Love me, Catherine? love me?" His eyes 
opened wider and wider. He took both her 
hands in his and held her arm length from him, 
looking fiercely into her face, as if to read there 
the truth ; then he dropped her hands, shaking 
his head sadly. "It is pity, my child. I 
have worked on your emotions, and I was 
wrong to do it. Forgive me. You have ever 
disliked me; you could not love me." He 
would have moved on again, but Catherine 
burst out crying and dropped on to a fallen log. 
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He was kneeling by her side in a ^moment. 
She put her arms impulsively about his neck * 
and looked straight into his eyes, the tears 
streaming down her flushed face. 

"Eugene Norton, I do love you. I think I 
have always loved you ; but you always treated 
me so — so— queerly." 

She was trembling like a leaf. Nothing in 
life seemed worth while just now, but to con- 
vince him that she spoke the truth. 

"Catherine !" He looked full into her eyes, 
then gathered her into his great strong arms 
and drew her to him and held her as in a vise, 
fearful lest she might yet escape him. But he 
need have no fear. She clung to him as a lost 
child who had just found its mother. He 
kissed again and again those dear lips, that 
white brow, the delicate throat, the raven hair ; 
and she clung to him and did not try to escape 
his kisses. 

He put back the towsled curls from her fore- 
head and looked into her big brown eyes. 

"Catherine, you will give up your plans, 
your study in Europe, everything, for me?" 
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"You haven't asked me to, and I won't do 
all the proposing/' she answered, archly. 

For answer he drew her more closely to him. 

"How soon, my Catherine, can we be mar- 
ried? To-morrow, do you think?" 

"To-morrow!" she exclaimed. "Why to- 
morrow is Sunday, and Til have an awful time 
getting Herr Kreutzer's consent ; that will take 
a week, — and — " 

"Now, see here, my sweetheart, I can't wait 
for you a week. I can't, wait twenty-four 
hours. You are mine, aren't you, Catherine? 
You have no one's consent to ask ; neither have 
I. Our marriage was made in heaven a long 
time ago, and I want it sanctioned on earth 
just as soon as possible — ^before any one can 
object. 

"You will marry me to-morrow, my Cath-* 
erine?" 

"Yes," slowly, "yes, if you say so." 
1 say so. 

They strolled up to the Deen cottage, look- 
ing, as Dr. Deen said afterward, like two of 
Norton's own patients, so sublimely uncon- 
scious of all but their own idiotic selves. 
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"Dr. Deen," Eugene said quietly, "you have 
ever been a good friend to me and I want to 
impose on you a little farther. Catherine and 
I are to be married to-morrow. Will you go 
up to town with me on the next boat to get the 
necessary papers ?" 

"Married ! In the name of all — why, what 
on earth is the rush ?" 

"We have waited nearly seven years, Deen. 
It is long enough. Will you go ?" 

Dr. Deen put out a hand to each of them. 
"Of course, old fellow," he said warmly, and 
they hurried off together, leaving Catherine 
with Margaret, who took her into her arms and 
laughed and cried over her, woman fashion, 
then began to plan the wedding. 

Nellie had reached the cottage an hour 
earlier, all out of breath, and informed Mar- 
garet that "Dr. Norton was either proposing to 
Kathleen or scolding her dreadfully, the way 
he had ordered her down," and she was "wild 
to know which ;" so they were somewhat pre- 
pared for the sudden announcement. 

"I wonder if those men will think of a min- 
ister," said Margaret when the boat had pulled 
out. 
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"What is worrying me," said Catherine, "is 
dear Herr Professor. He will never forgive 
me, and I'm sure I don't know what to say to 
him." 

"Just tell him the truth, my dear," said Mar- 
garet. "You intended all right when you 
promised him to go to Europe." 

"Then I'd better see him at once,. and have it 
over with. Come with me, please, both of 
you." 

When they reached the cottage they found 
that Herr Professor was away on a fishing 
trip, so Catherine poured the story into good 
Mrs. Kreutzer's ears, while Geraldine and 
Maud listened, fascinated. 

"It's so romantic," whispered Nellie to 
Maud. 

Then there was more talking and planning 
and petting, for they all loved Catherine and at 
last understood her. 

Nellie was quite awed by a girl who could 
steal everything, "even my doctor." 

The two households went in a body to meet 
the boat, and then there were more congratula- 
tions. 
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"Did you remember the minister?" asked 
Margaret. 

Both men looked stupidly at her, then at each 
other, and their faces fell. 

"May be there's one out here," Nellie sug- 
gested. 

*'Nellie," Alfred said, turning to her, "you 
and Maud make an inventory of all the camps 
and cottages, and see if there's such an indi- 
vidual of any kind to be had.". 

The girls went off laughing over their mis- 
sion. An hour later they returned. "Not a 
minister on the grounds," was tlie announce- 
ment. 

Every one looked blank, and of course the 
girls were just foolish enough to think it a huge 
joke. 

"Eugene, we will have to put it off now," 
said Catherine. 

"My dear, we will be married to-morrow," 
he answered. 

Every one laughed. 

"I'll tell you, old fellow," and Alfred jumped 
up with his inspiration ; "there's a justice here, 
I know," 
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"Horrors!" screamed Margaret. "Alfred! 
think of it ! Married by a justice. Why, you 
are as crazy as Dr. Norton himself !" 

"Where is he, Deen," said Eugene quietly. 
The two men started off together. 

"Girls, this is positively ridiculous." Mar- 
garet laughed outright. It was contagious, 
and every one laughed till the tears came. 

"I know it is," said Catherine, "but I can't 
make Eugene see it that way. He is so seri- 
ous, I don't dare laugh; but it is certainly the 
funniest wedding I ever heard of." 

Before long the two men returned jubilant. 
"Yes, we found him, routed him out of bed, and 
he will be here at ten to-morrow morning." 

"At ten! Alfred, we wanted to do some 
decorating, and we can't get anything done by 
ten," protested Margaret. 

"By Jove, little girl, it's settled now, and we 
can't chase the old fellow up again," said Al- 
fred. "Scold Norton, he set the hour. By 
Heavens ! do you idiots realize it's one o'clock ? 
Scatter home and^to bed, every one of you." 

"Why, where is uncle?" asked Geraldine. 

Sure enough, where was Herr Professor ? 
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"Oh, Eugene, we ought not have made all 
the arrangements till he came. He is my 
guardian, you know, and it's hardly right/' 

Catherine looked worried. 

"It won't take long to tell him," Eugene 
remarked coolly, "but if his absence is cause for 
uneasiness, that is a different matter." 

"I'm not really uneasy about him," Mrs. 
Kreutzer said. "He went fishing with a party 
of men. He has often stayed out over night, 
and he may have stopped at some farmhouse." 

"Then I advise every one of you to go to 
bed." This time they followed Alfred's ad- 
vice. 

The next morning at ten Catherine and 
Eugene were married. 

She was a very pretty bride, in her simple 
white gown, carrying Jacqueminot roses. Nel- 
lie gave her the finishing touch by putting a 
deep red bud in her hair ; she it was also who 
put the white rose in Eugene's button-hole. 
Nellie is an artist in producing effects. 

The justice actually arrived and the cere- 
mony was very solemn after all. It was just 
over and every one was kissing Catherine for 
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the hundredth time in the last twelve hours, 
when a familiar voice was heard. 

"Veil, veil, vat ish dis, so early in ze morn- 
ing?" 

Eugene put his arm about Catherine and led 
her to the open door. In their excitement they 
had entirely forgotten Herr Kreutzer. 

There he stood, in fishing garb, besplashed 
with mud and water-soaked, a fishing rod over 
his shoulder and a string of fish in his hand. 
His great straw hat was pushed back from his 
big bushy head. 

"Herr Kreutzer, this is my wife." 

"Your vife, your vife! Vat blay ish dis?" 

He began to look about at the evidences of 
festivity and wonder if he was a second Rip 
Van Winkle ; then the slow wrath gathered in 
his face. Catherine slipped away from Eu- 
gene and ran down the steps. 

"Dear Herr Professor, forgive me. I 
wanted to wait for your consent and meant to, 
but we forgot all about it. We spoke of it 
last night, indeed we did. I am so sorry." 
The thunderstorm threatened to burst in full 
force. Herr Professor was terrible to see. 

19 
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Eugene quickly joined Catherine and drew 
her aside. 

"Professor Kreutzer, I loved Catherine and 
lost her seven long years ago. I found her 
again only last night. I alone am to blame for 
not awaiting your return. I appreciate all your 
kindness to Catherine. I will always feel in- 
debted to you, and will endeavor to repay the 
debt in every possible way." 

"Zum Teufel ! You haf schtolen my bupil ! 
You can not her gif back. Vat else do I vant 
of you?" 

He turned and strode away, uttering male- 
dictions on the heads of Americans in general. 

"Oh, uncle, don't be angry," cried Geraldine, 
running down to stop him. "Let me tell you 
just how it all happened." 

"She can pacify him if any one can," Mrs. 
Kreutzer said. 

But it threw a dark cloud over the sunshine 
for a time. Catherine was almost mournful. 
Eugene looked out the window across the bay; 
but he didn't seem really repentant, not at all. 

"Never mind, dear Kathleen," said Mar- 
garet. "We can't have everything perfect in 
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this old world, and he will get over it. Don't 
be sad on your wedding day. Gk) sing some- 
thing. You are all to have luncheon with me 
to-day, and it is nearly twelve now. You 
haven't much more time to spend in Kreutzer 
cottage, so be happy, dear." 

Catherine sat down at the piano, and as her 
fingers lightly touched the keys she sang a 
sweet old song in the German. 

Then they went over to the Deen cottage for 
luncheon. 

All through the luncheon hour they heard 
Herr Kreutzer playing softly to himself, and 
v^s they went down to the afternoon boat, which 
was to take Eugene and Catherine to the city, 
the music went with them. 

The good-byes were said at last, the little 
boat steamed out into the bay, and all became 
quiet but the churn! churn! of the wheel. 
Catherine, standing close by Eugene's side, 
heard far and faint across the water the music 
from the piano, so full of the feeling the old 
German could express in no other way. Eugene 
heard it also, and looking down into Cather- 
ine's face wondered if she was quite happy to 
leave it all. 
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"Catherine, my darling, is it well with you ?" 
he asked anxiously, bending over her. 

For answer she raised her hands to his shoul- 
ders and looking into his face with an unmis- 
takable light in her eyes, said softly, "My 
husband." She had never spoken those words 
before. • He understood. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CURTAIN DROPS. 

It IS time to say, "They lived happy ever 
after." Still there are other things besides a 
lover, after all, which all the world loves. And 
it doesn't always follow that a happy marriage 
altar is the gateway to a long golden pathway 
of married bliss. Much wisdom and good 
sense are still needed. 

Eugene and Catherine found their first home 
in a pretty cottage near the asylum buildings, 
and here it was Catherine's delight to welcome 
their friends, the Deens and the Kreutzers ; also 
political friends of Eugene's, who brought 
their wives. Catherine soon gleaned a choice 
circle of friends in Cascadia. She is a born 
hostess and there are few homes in or about 
Cascadia so attractive to the visitor as hers. 
Eugene, strangely enough, has overcome his 
dislike to society. 
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Catherine's beauty, her wit, her music, and 
above all, her kindness of heart, made her a 
favorite with every one. 

Eugene watches her with that absorbing love 
and admiration, which, so long repressed, at 
last finds happiness in expression. He sees 
Catherine as all the world cannot see her, — 
among his patients, showing sympathy, tender- 
ness, and love, for every sufferer. She is a 
real help to him in his life work, and he rarely 
proceeds with a new case without her advice 
upon it. 

Her voice does not thrill the great world of 
fashion, but it thrills a smaller, far more needy 
one, the world of unfortunates at Brookside 
asylum. 

The little church near by and the people of 
the country side know her as their inspiration. 

After a while another voice came into Eu- 
gene's life, not to rival Catherine's, but to bind 
them more closely together in the grand har- 
mony of a perfect marriage. 

"I'll give you my son to teach, Herr 
Kreutzer," Catherine said to that gentleman, 
who was on his annual trip West, "if he has a 
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voice when he grows up. He won't forsake 
you as I did." She buried her face in her fair 
blue-eyed baby's curls and dimples just to hear 
him gurgle and to feel his plump little hands 
on her cheeks. 

"No, no, I give you Americans up. You 
can't be trusted." But his beaming counte- 
nance, as he ws^tched mother and child, rather 
belied his severe words. He has entirely for- 
given Eugene, but whether this is because the 
boy is named for Herr Kreutzer, or because 
Catherine's voice, which he takes in hand every 
summer, does not fail, we cannot say. 

One morning Eugene came to his wife with 
a very serious face. 

"My Catherine, there is sad work for us. A 
new patient came this morning, a victim of 
alcoholism." 

She quickly handed the baby over to his 
nurse. 

"Some one we know?" she asked, as they 
went out together. 

"Yes, dear, and there is no hope for him.'* 

"Oh, Eugene, it isn't — tell me it isn't Revoe 
Kingsley. I've known nothing of him for so 
long." 
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"Yes, it is Kingsley. Will you see him, or 
would you rather not?" 

"Yes, Eugene. But oh — I had so hoped it 
was different with him." 

Eugene had long ago overcome all feeling 
but that of pity for the man who had caused 
him so much uneasiness. 

"Will he know me?" 

"Yes, he is conscious and rational at times. 
He will live but a little while." 

She hurried into the ward, into his little 
narrow room, and knelt at his side. 

There he lay, worn, thin, ghastly pale, his 
eyes roving about in a wild manner, as though 
he saw unpleasant things all about him. 

She watched him, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, until his eyes left their wanderings 
and met hers. 

"Revoe, dear old friend," she said brokenly, 
gently putting back his hair from his forehead. 

He looked at her a moment, then, — "You, 
Kathleen, — you here?" A joyous light broke 
over his face and he tried to sit up. 

She propped the pillows up behind him. 
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"It's been such a long time. Where did you 
go, Kathleen? I lost you." 

"I have been right here, Revoe, all the while. 
Where have you been, dear boy ?" 

"I've been everywhere, Kathleen. I went to 
Africa and was with Myers for a time ; then I 
came back to find you. I've looked every- 
where for you, for I wanted to see you again — 
no one else. But I couldn't find you. Sing 
something." 

Catherine sang till his eyes closed in sleep; 
then she sat by him, thinking over all the night- 
mare of the past and the part Revoe had played 
in it. He was as the glints of sunshine on the 
prison walls. A great tenderness and yearn- 
ing for him filled her heart. "Ah, surely," she 
thought, "God understands. Surely you will 
find peace in that other world. Poor Revoe ! 
there was so much to love in you, and now 
your light is about to go out and you haven't 
had your share. It seems hardly fair. Oh, 
God, be most merciful to Revoe Kingsley." 

Eugene found her in tears a little later. 

"My darling wife, it is hard for you. I 
doubted the wisdom of bringing you in here," 
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She went out quickly, and soon returned 
with the baby, laughing and crowing in her 
arms. She put him down by Revoe's side, still 
keeping one arm around his little body. 

Revoe looked at him curiously at first ; then 
Friedel put out his little white hand and stroked 
Revoe's forehead as he had seen his mother do. 
It touched Revoe and his voice choked. 

"Dear little fellow," he said, "you are so lit- 
tle — you don't know what's ahead of you ; — I 
was like you once, — yes, I was just as white 
and pure and innocent as you. Baby, and my 
mother loved me then, too. I remember when 
I was a little fellow. Baby, let me tell you 
something; if it hadn't been for liquor I'd be 
big and strong, like your father there. Yes, 
Baby, the liquor did it all. Don't ever touch 
it — little one, — and then you won't come to 
die, far away from your mother." 

Revoe stopped suddenly. His eyes were wet 
with tears. 

Little Friedel, looking up and seeing his 
mother crying, began to cry too. 

"Never mind, dearie, never mind," Catherine 
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said, soothing him and taking him in her arms. 
"Take him out, please, Eugene." 

Then she sat by Revoe Kingsley's side and 
sang to him as a mother might sing her babe to 
rest. He dropped off into unconsciousness, 
and when she again bent over him the tired, 
troubled spirit had left its earth-body, borne 
out to the great spirit-land by the music of the 
voice he had so loved in life. 

Catherine's father died in a fit of apoplexy, 
and her mother came West and crept into the 
little home nest so naturally they almost forgot 
it had not always been so. 

And Eugene ? 

His hands are full and his heart is full, but 
he sees with those far-seeing eyes throngs of 
people pouring into his loved Western land. 
He sees Puget Sound full of ships, ships upon 
ships plowing the grand old Pacific, the orient 
and Occident closely allied, and all the world 
open to the people. And he sees, better and 
grander than all the rest, the era of greed and 
gain passing away, — and growing out of it, 
stronger and stronger year by year, man's 
humanity to man. 
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And while seeing all this as the outcome of 
the future, he fails not to find his own life work 
about him. Gazing on grand old snow- 
crowned Mt. Tacoma, towering above in 
Heaven's own blue, does not cause him to neg- 
lect the weeds in his own garden. 

"Even the wisest are long in learning that 
there is no better work for them than the bit 
God puts into their hands." — Garrett. 
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